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Until the naval action off Cavite, Mr. 
Stevens tells us, the people of the 
United States had lived and died spell- 
ing Manila with two l’s, and not know- 
ing where the stuff in their clothes- 
lines came from. This précis of geo- 
graphical and economic ignorance is 
certainly forcibly, if not elegantly, ex- 
pressed, and had we to take exception 
to it, Mr. Stevens’s implied limitation 
would alone cause us to demur. The 
lacunz in knowledge which the books 
before us seek to fill are no special pre- 
rogative of the dwellers on the farther 
side of the Atlantic. They are as wide- 
ly existent, no doubt, amo -g ourselves; 
and if Mr. Stevens avers that most 
Americans thought of the Philippines 
as a group of islands “floating -around 
in the South Sea somewhere between 
Fiji and Patagonia,” we can vouch for 
the fact that before the war it was not 
uncommon to find highly educated 
Engiishmen happy in the belief that 
Manila is situated in the West Indies. 

Not long ago, in a magazine article, a 
writer pointed out that there is a fash- 
ion in exploration as in everything 
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else, and that, just as certain securities 
are from time to time specially brought 
forward to be dealt in by financiers 
and speculators, so this or that country 
engages the attention of travellers to 
the comparative exclusion of all others 
until such time as it is in turn sup- 
planted by its successor. The pendu- 
lum of fashion has, indeed, swung of- 
ten enough of late years between the 
Equator and the Arctic. Most of Af- 
rica has been mapped out like an Eng- 
lish county, and since Nansen’s exploit 
we have almost learnt to speak disre- 
spectfully of the North Pole; but the 
regularity of the swing has never been 
broken by any deflection towards the 
Philippines. Though nearly four cen- 
turies have passed since Magellan first 
crossed the Pacific and took possession 
of the group for his master, Charles V., 
the interior of some of the islands is 
still practically unknown, the very 
coast lines are in places but vaguely 
charted, and there must still be tribes 
which have never seen a white man. 
Year by year, as the facilities of travel 
increase, the flood of Englishmen mak- 
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ing the “grand tour” gathers strength. 
Australia, India and New Zealand are 
scarcely stranger to us than were Italy 
and Spain to our fathers. A very large 
proportion of what has been termed 
the leisure class can claim the mild dis- 
tinction of having ‘been round the 
world; and if we have not crossed Af- 
rica ourselves, most of us probably 
number among our acquaintance some 
more adventurous spirit who has per- 
formed this feat. But even though 
alive to the impropriety of the second 
lin Manila, and with every confidence 
in the geographical position of that 
city, how many are there of us who 
have visited it, or could give off-hand 
the names of half-a-dozen other towns 
in the archipelago? 

It is easy to understand, then, why 
the bibliography of the islands is so 
limited, and limited, moreover, not 
only numerically but in character. For, 
while in the case of other lands in a 
like semi-civilized condition the au- 
thors who treat of them are of vari- 
ous callings—prospectors, missionaries, 
sportsmen, traders, political Residents, 
or even professional treaty-seekers 
duly equipped with flags—we have 
nothing from the pen of any such upon 
the Philippines. All, or almost all, of 
those who have published accounts of 
the group can be classed under two 
heads: professed naturalists or collec- 
tors, and persons engaged in commerce 
in Manila. It is worthy of note that 
the American authorities, seeking in- 
formation upon their newly acquired 
possessions, chose as their advisers a 
representative from each class. Mr. 
Foreman’s long residence in the capital 
and intimate knowledge of island poli- 
tics rendered his opinion most valu- 
able, while Mr. (now Professor) D. C. 
Worcester, as a member of Professor 
Steere’s second scientific expedition, 
and leader of the Menage Mission in 
1890, had visited all the more import- 


ant islands. Their books, therefore, 
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as possessing a more solid basis of 
knowledge than most of the others on 
our list, may first claim our attention. 
Mr. Foreman’s “The Philippine Is- 
lands,” first published in 1890, now 
presents itself,in view of recent events, 
in a revised and enlarged form. The 
revision has been but slight; the en- 
largement is incontestable. While the 
former seems to have confined itself to 
a sort of game of “general post” among 
the chapters, the enlargement is chief- 
ly due to the addition of an account of 
the Tagalog rebellion and the Ameri- 
can campaign. On the whole, the book 
may be regarded as the standard work 
in English upon its subject, but it nev- 
ertheless leaves a good deal to be de- 
sired. Mr. Foreman has thought it 
necessary to write at great length upon 
the history of the islands; indeed, near- 
ly one-half of the volume is thus taken 
up. But, unfortunately, though he 
seems to have been at some pains to 
get his information, he does not appear 
to have always made himself acquaint- 
ed with the proper authorities, and, in 
consequence, his account of the first 
discovery suffers from abundant er- 
rors. Even the names of Magellan and 
his compadre of earlier days, Ruy Fa- 
leiro, are rendered as Maghallanes and 
Talero, both of which forms they were, 
of course, as guiltless of signing after 
their Spanish naturalization as before 
it. It is impossible to read the book 
without wishing that its author, in- 
stead of ransacking local libraries, had 
confined himself to the relation of his 
own experiences and observations. His 
account of the Tagalog rebellion, of 
which his knowledge is unique, is a 
valuable contribution to the history of 
the islands, and is so vigorously and 
clearly written that the reader will re- 
gret that a like treatment of the other 
branches of his subject has not been 
adopted. Mr. Foreman would have 
been the better for judicious editing, 
and might with advantage have paid 
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more attention to his index. But in 
spite of these faults, the book affords a 
vast mass of information, of which 
that concerning politics and agricul- 
ture forms the most important part. 
Professor Worcester’s narrative of 
travel is of markedly different type. 
He begins, it is true, with a chapter on 
history, which he acknowledges in his 
preface has been drawn from Mr. Fore- 
man’s summary. That summary is 
purged of none of its errors, but Pro- 
fessor Worcester has curtailed it to a 
score of pages. For the rest, he relates 
his adventures in and about the vari- 
our islands in a simple and straightfor- 
ward manner, which, if somewhat dis- 
appointing to the naturalist, as almost 
studiously avoiding reference to his 
own special subjects, embodies much 
information upon parts of the archipel- 
ago little if at all known to Europeans. 
Professor Worcester has published an 
admirable monograph on the ornithol- 
ogy of the group, and made extensive 
collections in other fields of natural 
science; but from his book no one 
would guess that he knew a hawk 
from a handsaw, or would have experi- 
enced the slightest astonishment if one 
of his orchids had proved to be a Catt- 
leya. Although the unsparing intro- 
duction of technical details into a book 
addressed to the general public may 
not be advisable, most people would 
feel that if the fascinating travels of 
Wallace and Bates were stripped of 
their chat about beast and bird they 
would lose half their charm. Profes- 
sor Worcester’s knowledge of the arch- 
ipelago, though only that of a visitor, 
while Mr. Foreman claims an experi- 
ence of many years, is much wider 
than that of the latter. There are, in- 
deed, but few of the islands which have 
not been visited, if not thoroughly ex- 
plored, by him. To one statement which 
he makes in his preface we must, how- 
ever, take exception—that Mr. Everett 
has been the only other naturalist to 
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make extensive collections in the is- 
lands. Dr. Platen, the German collec- 
tor, who has perhaps travelled more 
widely in Malaysia than any per- 
son during the last quarter-century, 
sent home an enormous mass of mate- 
rial from the archipelago, though most 
of this appears never to have been de- 
scribed. Mr. F. W. Burbidge investi- 
gated the botany of Sulu some twenty 
years ago, and, more recently, Dr. 
Guillemard published a list of the birds 
of this group. Most important of all, 
however, are the recent collections of 
Mr. John Whitehead, whose wonderful 
trourailles in the Luzon ‘highlands have 
thrown a flood of light upon questions 
of geographical distribution. 

In Mr. Stevens's “Yesterdays in the 
Philippines” we have the experiences 
of a young Bostonian in a house of 
business in Manila, who made the 
most of his somewhat liberal holidays 
by visiting such islands as he could 
during his two years’ residence. Mr. 
Stevens is an American of the Ameri- 
cans; he has, fortunately, no scruples 
about history. For him the present is 
the only thing that matters, and he 
plunges at once in medias res with an 
alacrity that is refreshing. We get 
everything at first hand, and he does 
not stop to serve up a r¢échauffé of other 
men’s experiences or opinions. He has 
not read Mr. Calverley’s lines on “‘For- 
ever,” and spells “onto” as a single 
word; he deems Manila a “side-tracked 
capital,” and other signs of 
transatlantic literary methods; but if 
anyone know what daily 
life in the Philippines is like, he will 
find it more accurately and vividly por- 
trayed in this little volume of a couple 
of hundred pages than in any of the 
others that lie before us. For statis- 
ties of export and import, for all the 
‘ologies, for politics, and so forth, read- 
ers must go elsewhere, though they 
may find many side-lights upon these 
questions scattered through the book. 


shows 


desires to 
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It is the vie intime of the place that Mr. 
Stevens seeks to portray, and he por- 
trays it excellently. 

Major Younghusband’s point of view 
is that of the soldier-tourist. Well 
known as an author on Indian frontier 
wars, he has also written on Japan, 
but his visit to this latter country, if 
we remember aright, was scarcely less 
hurried than the trip of which his pres- 
ent volume is the outcome. It is not to 
him, therefore, that we must look for 
information such as Mr. Foreman’s 
long residence and Professor Worces- 
ter’s extensive travels supply. His 
book, indeed, makes no claim of this 
nature and is merely the record of a 
flying visit paid to Manila after the 
Americans had taken possession, with, 
apparently, the interviewing of Aguin- 
aldo as its chief object. It scarcely ex- 
ceeds the domain of journalistic litera- 
ture, and is chiefly valuable for its 
pictures of life among the American 
soldiery after the occupation. The au- 
thor has, as usual, succumbed to the 
temptation of writing a chapter on the 
history of the Philippines, and has fall- 
en into worse errors than Mr. Fore- 
man, from whom he seems in part to 
have condensed his account; he speaks, 
for instance, of the first discoverer of 
the archipelago as “battling his way 
round the promontory now known as 
Cape Horn’’—a feat which was not per- 
formed till nearly a hundred years la- 
ter by Schouten and Le Maire. 

The last, and in some respects the 
most noteworthy of all the volumes 
recently written, is that by Mr. Ramon 
Reyes Lala. We are here brought into 
contact with a new element. We have 
seen what are the opinions of English- 
men and Americans upon the islands; 
M. Marche in his “Lucon et Palaoan,” 


has given us those of a_ travelled 


Frenchman, and—though now some- 
wiat out of date—Herr Jagor’s “Reis- 
en in den Philippinen” is certainly one 
of the most accurate and interesting 
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of all accounts yet written. But in Mr. 
Lala’s work we have things from the 
point of view of a Filipino—for as 
such he boldly proclaims himself, not 
only on the title-page, but on the cover 
of his book, appending two photo- 
graphs of himself to overcome any re- 
maining doubts on the reader’s part. 
Mr. Lala tells us something of his own 
story in the preface. Educated at “St. 
John’s College in London,” and in 
Neufchatel, he claims to have “tray- 
elled considerably” in Europe. On re- 
turning to Manila, his sympathy with 
the insurgents led to his banishment, 
and he fled for refuge to the United 
States, where he became naturalized. 
A personal friend of the unfortunate 
Dr. Rizal, of Aguinaldo, Agoucillo, and 
others, his knowledge of the present 
crisis and the events which led to it is, 
perhaps, as wide as that of Mr. Fore- 
man. His American life, however, has 
led him to take a view different from 
that of his insurgent friends, and he 
considers that the latter ‘will most 
surely live to recognize and appreciate 
the unsullied manifold advantages and 
benefits incident to American occupa- 
tion.” His book is dedicated to Admi- 
ral Dewey, “whose recent great victory 
over the Spanish fleet has begun a new 
era of freedom and prosperity for my 
country,” and to President McKinley, 
who doubtless fervently wishes that 
the remainder of the eight million Fili- 
pinos mayrapidly be led to adopt equal- 
ly praiseworthy opinions. Mr. Lala’s 
strong points are his history of the de- 
velopment of commerce inthe islands 
and his account of the prevailing condi- 
tions of agriculture. He handles his 
adopted language well, and ventures to 
quote Mr. Ruskin, but at the same time 
he does not scruple to draw upon Mr. 
Foreman freely—perhaps a little too 
freely—for his facts. The hundred and 
fifty illustrations which aid his de- 
scriptions are serviceable in rendering 
the physical features of the country 
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intelligible to the reader, while the 
large number of native types given 
will be appreciated by all who are in- 
terested in the ethnology of the archi- 
pelago. 

These, then, are the most recent 
sources of information which we have 
upon the Philippines, and it must be 
confessed that the ideal monograph up- 
on this, one of the richest and most 
beautiful regions of the earth, remains 
yet to be written. Few places, as Mr. 
Stevens remarks in Americanese, are 
more hopelessly “side-tracked;” yet if 
we turn a leaf and look into the com- 
ing century we see a brighter future. 
Lesseps’s great scheme—the scheme of 
the old Spanish explorers three centu- 
ries and a half before him—will then be 
an accomplished fact: the ships of the 
western world will pour through the 
canal and across the Pacific to China, 
and history will repeat itself in the re- 
vival of the old trade route of the 
Acapulco galleons. Then Manila, “the 
moth-eaten capital of the East,” as one 
of our authors terms her, will wake to 
find herself no longer “side-tracked,” 
but the chief port on one of the great- 
est of the world’s highways. 

At present, it must be admitted, there 
are few signs of this. The traveller in 
the remote East who desires to visit 
Magellan’s Islands of St. Lazarus will 
not, perhaps, find them as inaccessible 
as the Ladrones, but he will wish that 
steamers were more frequent, and that 
they were a little better found. As he 
passes Corregidor Island, and wonders, 
ignorant of the Spaniard, why Admiral 
Dewey was permitted to enter so 
quietly, he will greet the magnificent 
expanse of Manila Bay with a pleasure 
even beyond that evoked by its natural 
beauty, for the passage from Hong 
Kong, it is safe to say, has been rough, 
and the cuisine not entirely satisfac- 
tory. Leaving Cavite, the Portsmouth 
of Spain in the East, on the starboard 
side, a short hour’s steam brings him 
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to his destination, and, stepping into a 
boat, he is rowed up the yellow stream 
of the Pasig to disembark at the 
Puente de Espafia. 

Perhaps, of all the sights that meet 
his eyes, the most unexpected will be 
the signs of busy life that everywhere 
surround him. He has not conceived 
of the city as so populous, albeit the 
oldest European settlement in the East 
after Goa; and its three hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants astonish him. The 
bridge leads from Old Manila, Legas- 
pi’s fortified town, to the modern city 
on the right bank of the stream, and 
across it is pouring a crowd which, to 
those acquainted only with the trite 
seaports of the East, wears an unfa- 
miliar aspect. The visitor may not be 
astonished at the cortege of the “Gober- 
nador Capitin General,” with its whist- 
ling outriders commanding an arrest 
of traffic, but he will turn round to 
stare at the carriage with the four 
milk-white steeds which bears the 
archbishop—Nozaleda, most hated of 
all hated ecclesiastics in the land. Per- 
haps it is a fiesta—fiestas are even more 
numerous than Sundays in the Philip- 
pines—and the elaborate procession of 
long-robed friars which is making its 
way up the Escolta, while reviving 
mental pictures of like scenes in Se- 
ville or Cadiz, looks novel in its milieu 
of strangely clad natives and the tropi- 
cal air which pervades everything. As 
one passes along the densely thronged 
quays, Chinese are chattering in 
groups, but the Spanish which falls 
from their lips seems out of its latitude. 
To the trained eye the Malay type is 
strong, yet few sarong- and baju-clad 
natives are here: it is a land of shirt 
and trousers and of straw hats. Yet 
the effect produced is scarcely so com- 
monplace as it sounds, for the Fili- 
pino has not yet learned to tuck in the 
former garment, and is not without the 
love of his race for bright color. The 
women’s dress is more characteristic 
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than that of the men. The wives of 
the Spanish officials, no doubt, are not 
less interested in the Paris fashions 
than are their sisters at home, but for 
the lower-class native, the mestiza, or 
even the higher-born Filipina, the 
hautes nouveautés can mean little but 
color—form being settled by a law in- 
exorable as that of the Medes and Per- 
sians. The skirt, in wide stripes or 
checks of bright hues, may or may not 
be covered by the tapis or apron, but 
the full short sleeves and the curious 
panuelo or kerchief folded over the 
bosom—among the rich a _ veritable 
work of art in embroidered pifa fabric 
—are all-pervading, save among the 
poorest. The hair, combed off the 
face, and generally of great length, 
streams down the back in an ebon cat- 
aract. 

To the south and east lies the old 
city, dull, forlorn and grim, with its 
earthquake-shattered walls and anti- 
quated cannon; its moat a sewer which 
even the cholera of 1882 failed to 
cleanse. Within, it is a city of the dead, 
in spite of the new cathedral which 
now replaces the earlier building, 
whose crumbling towers still serve as 
a monument of dormant seismic forces. 
The life of the place has passed across 
the river and centres in the Escolta, 
the Regent Street of Manila, where are 
shops, tramways, electric lights, and 
all the adjuncts of western civilization. 
Not that all touches of local color are 
gone. The tiled roofs have, indeed, 
given place to the atrocity of corrugat- 
ed iron, as more safe in times of earth- 
quake; but within the charming wide 
baleonies the weather is kept out by 
sliding lattice screens, much like those 
of Japan, except that in place of paper 
the squares are filled by thin sections 
of the shell of the pearl-oyster. The 
pavement of the smaller streets is 
more than bad, the mud in the rainy 
season terrible, but worst of all is the 
reckless disregard of sanitation which 
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offends fastidious European senses at 
every step. Major Younghusband gives 
some details which we may be excused 
from reproducing, of the attempts 
made by the Americans to cleanse such 
quarters as were necessary for their 
troops, but the vast mass of this mod- 
ern Augean stable yet remains to be 
dealt with. Ditches and canals inter- 
sect the streets and are regarded as fit 
receptacles for every species of filth; 
while the slops of the household are 
jerked from the upper windows with 
a disregard of the feelings of the pass- 
ing wayfarer, which the hardest-heart- 
ed inhabitant of Edinburgh in past 
days would not have been guilty of. 

But, fortunately, there are other as- 
pects of Manila life, and if we wander 
out in the direction of Ermita, or of 
San Miguel, we shall find manya 
pleasant tree-embowered villa, the resi- 
dence of some Spanish official or 
wealthy mestizo. We may leave unex- 
plored the swarming Tondo—the dis- 
trict of the fishermen and waterfolk— 
to run up the river, beautiful in its 
tropic vegetation, and pay a visit to 
the English Club, in whose cool ver- 
anda we may rest until the world of 
Manila, rousing itself from its siesta, 
emerges for the evening promenade. 
There may not be much beauty in the 
Malecon, whither we follow them, but 
at least we get the pure sea-breezes. 
And does it not lead to the Luneta, 
where the finest band in the East daily 
plays its best to half the city? 

For the patriot Filipino—the insur- 
gent, if we must use the harsher term 
—memories other than those of oper- 
atic music and flirting mestiza are con- 
nected with this Prado of the Pacific, 
memories little likely to be obliterated 
by time, which would in the end, per- 
haps, have brought about the downfall 
of Spain in the islands as surely, if not 
as rapidly, as Admiral Dewey’s guns. 
To one of its lamp-posts, which stretch 
in unsightly rows across the otherwise 
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bare oval, the insurgent leader, Dr. 
Rizal, was tied early one morning in 
December, 1896, and shot in the back 
by a file of soldiers—“one of Polavie- 
ja’s foulest acts,” Mr. Foreman rightly 
terms it. Rizal was but one of many. 
Here, in hundreds, guilty or innocent, 
insurgent or sympathizer, the Fili- 
pinos have paid the last penalty. The 
confinement of one hundred and sixty- 
nine prisoners one August night in a 
dungeon of the old city led to another 
“Black Hole of Calcutta;” and though 
their number was thus reduced by fif- 
ty-four, on the following morning the 
survivors were taken out and _ shot. 
Mr. Lala tells us that:— 


“Here were enacted some of the 
most horrible tragedies in the recent re- 
bellion. Hundreds of native prisoners 
were here executed; and such an exe- 
cution was made occasion of great re- 
joicing. The fashionable Spanish ele- 
ment, men and women, was not want- 
ing to witness it; and while the band 
discoursed a lively air, the poor fellows 
were made to stand on the sea-wall 
facing the sea; at a given signal the fir- 
ing squad discharged a volley, and they 
fell dead or mortally wounded, while 
the onlookers cheered for tyranny and 
Spain.” (p. 137.) 


Nor is this the biassed account of « 
sympathizer with the insurgent cause, 
for other witnesses of our own nation 
have described how the victims were 
shot to operatic music and the cheers 
of the Spaniards; and Major Young- 
husband’s book, which is fully fur- 
nished with illustrations of battle, 
murder and sudden death, reproduces 
some of these scenes from photographs 
taken at the time. 

With these facts in mind, it is per- 
haps only natural to make enquiries 
for the bull-ring. There is one, it is 
true, but its mere existence is its chief 
feature, for it draws no vast crowds, 
either of high or low, as in the Penin- 
sula. Perhaps the island bulls are al- 
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together too tame, though any Euro- 
pean who has had a carabdo or native 
buffalo in full pursuit at his heels must 
have felt quite satisfied as to the suit- 
ability of this animal as a substitute. 
The Filipino, and often his Euro- 
pean master, seeks excitement at the 
gallera instead, for cock-fighting is the 
ruling passion of all, young and old, 
and this building is quite as necessary 
a part of every village as the friar and 
the church. Indeed, it has often been 
said that the native, if caught in one of 
the fires so frequent among these nipa- 
built houses, will seek to save his fa- 
vorite bird from the flames rather than 
his wife and family. 

With Manila, in the majority of cases, 
the ordinary traveller's acquaintance 
with the Philippines will begin and 
end. He may ascend the Pasig to the 
beautiful Laguna de Bay, and perhaps 
stay at Majayjay on the slope of the 
voleano amid some of the loveliest 
scenery in the tropics, but unless he be 
a lover of bird or beast or plant, an 
‘ologist of some sort, he will not ad- 
venture himself further. It is no land 
of easy travel such as Java, where 
provisions are abundant, roads good, 
and weather conditions sure. Here, if 
his desire be to wander into the un- 
known, he will have need of all his re- 
sources, of all his knowledge of the 
shifts and expedients of camp life. No 
country in the world, surely, calls for 
more patience on the part of the ex 
plorer than does this. 

Yet, if he win through, his journey 
will more than repay him, for there is 
a rich harvest waiting to be garnered 
in almost every branch of science. The 
geographer will turn to the great is- 
land of Mindanao, and find it almost 
an untouched field; the ethnologist will 
meet on every hand with material 
which may throw light on the unsolved 
problem of the origin of the various 
races. Even Mr. Whitehead, in spite 
of his revelation of the fauna of the 
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Luzon uplands, has left plenty for the 
naturalist to do elsewhere. Here, as in 
New Guinea, there is still room for the 
coming generation to win their spurs. 

But, even as a mere tourist, it is pos- 
sible to see something of tne land and 
enjoy it. We may omit the elaborate 
outfit of the explorer, but it is as well 
to have a good Tagalog “boy” as ser- 
vant, and to pay careful attention to 
the commissariat, while a_ certain 
knowledge of the Spanish language is 
—and probably for some time will be 
—a necessity. Thus provided, the trav- 
eller, though he will not attempt un- 
known interiors, may visit some of the 
more settled districts without much 
discomfort, and get some idea of the 
products and capabilities of the is- 
lands. Of the natives, too, he will 
learn something, of the Tagal and Vis- 
ayo at least, for these are the peoples 
with whom he will be brought into 
most frequent contact; and they it is, 
as we shall see, who bulk most largely 
in the problem—by no means the easi- 
est in the world—which confronts 
American statesmen. The Tagal, blend- 
ed and crossed for centuries with Chi- 
nese and Spaniard, and to a less degree 
with Japanese, Mexican, and Peruvian 
—for the Acapulco galleons brought 
over not a few settlers from the New 
World—inhabit, roughly speaking, the 
lower two-thirds of Luzon, and the is- 
land of Mindoro; under Aguinaldo they 
are vainly striving to become masters 
of the archipelago. The Visayos, oc- 
cupying all the islands between Luzon 
and Mindanao, though even more nu- 
merous, are less warlike and are not 
likely to give their new rulers much 
trouble. 

It is in Panay, whose capital Iloilo is, 
next to Manila, the chief port in the 
archipelago, that the tourist is most 
likely first to become acquainted with 
the Visayos; for thither most of the in- 
sular steamers seem to find their way. 
The island is worth visiting, though its 
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capital cannot be called attractive, and 
Mr. Foreman describes it as “very dus- 
ty in the dry season, and in the wet an 
abominable collection of filthy pools.” 
But Panay is very fertile, and com- 
mercially perhaps the richest of the 
group, though why Don José Aguilar 
should term it “the granary of the 
Philippines” it is difficult to say; for it 
is celebrated for its sugar and tobacco, 
its industry of the beautiful pine-apple 
fabrics, pita and husi, rather than its 
rice. It is, in fact, the sugar port par 
excellence of the archipelago, though 
much of this product is sent thither 
from Negros, and enormous quantities 
are yearly exported to America. In 
spite of M. de Leval’s opinion that 
“Vindustrie sucricre est ad Vagonie,” 
the port is likely to be one of the first 
to attract the attention of the Ameri- 
cans, for the harbor is a good one, and 
far less frequently visited by typhoons 
than Manila; and it seems likely that 
no great expenditure will be necessary 
to dredge the river and permit large 
vessels to lie alongside the quays. 
Here, as in other islands, it is prebable 
that the sugar-cane will give place to 
hemp or some more profitable crop. 
The interinsular steamers are among 
the least unsatisfactory features of 
Spanish rule in the Archipelago. Even 
the unexpected height of “round trips” 
has been reached, so that the European 
visitor has at least the opportunity of 
viewing the islands from the sea, even 
if a closer acquaintance with them be 
denied. From Iloilo he will have no 
difficulty in reaching Cebu, a few 
hours distant; for thither, assuredly, he 
is in duty bound to make his way, not 
so much because, as the shrine of the 
Holy Child of Cebu—the very image, 
possibly, which Pigafetta gave to the 
queen of the island in 1521—it is the 
mecea of every good Filipino, as 
that it is historically the most interest- 
ing of all the ports, and commercially 
ranks next after Iloilo. Here Magellan 
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made his bloodless conquest of the peo- 
ple after his marvellous voyage across 
the Pacific, and here, upon the little is- 
land of Magtan, which forms the har- 
bor, he met his death—“our mirror, our 
light, our comforter, our true friend,” 
as his mourning comrade Pigafetta lov- 
ingly describes him. A _half-ruined 
monument commemorates him on the 
spot where he died; there is another in 
the town of Cebu, and yet another, be- 
decked with sea-monsters, beneath the 
walls of Old Manila. Spain has done 
well to make the most of her hero, 
even though he belonged to her by no 
right of birth. What would she not 
have given for such a leader in her bit- 
ter trials of to-day! 

Cebu has lost its pride of place. It is 
no longer the capital, nor is it ever 
likely to regain its former position, 
though its trade in hemp is consider- 
able and its coal mines likely to be- 
come valuable. Yet it is a far pleas- 
anter town than Iloilo, which we have 
just left; its streets are clean and its 
roads cared for. The people, too, seem 
more energetic and bright than any we 
have yet encountered. Perhaps it is 
this which led them into revolt in 1896, 
when they beat their rulers and event- 
ually occupied the town, which was af- 
terwards bombarded by the Spanish 
gunboats. Professor Worcester speaks 
of the destruction wrought, and of the 
ruthless disregard shown for the lives 
of the women and children of the in- 
surgents during. the affair. 

The Philippines possess one line of 
railway, the only part of an elaborate 
scheme which has left the region of 
the ideal to become an actuality. Many, 
doubtless, wish that it had never done 
so, for contractors and shareholders 
alike burnt their fingers; but it is 
equally certain that others, who re- 
garded the Eastern custom of a 
“squeeze” with no unfavorable eye, 
were content with their share in the 
transaction. “Starting from the capital 
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and passing through Bulacan and 
Pampanga, the richest districts of all 
Luzon, whose great haciendas and 
plantations have by this time probably 
been annihilated by the insurgents, the 
line ends at Dagupan, over a hundred 
miles from Manila. Strangers might 
naturally regard it as affording the 
best means of seeing the country, but 
unless they are the guests of some rich 
planter friend—hospitality, it should be 
mentioned, is a marked feature of the 
country—they are likely to be disap- 
pointed. Nor, if wise, will they yield 
to the temptation to venture north- 
ward to the great valley of the Rio 
Grande de Cagayan, the most noted 
tobacco district in the Philippines, 
which occupies the very apex of this 
quaintly irregular island, for here 
travel will partake more of the nature 
of exploration. 

There is still left, however, the 
strangest and wildest of all the groups. 
We have seen somewhat of the Taga- 
log and Visayan peoples, and found 
them exhibiting no very marked differ- 
ences of race. But, if we take one of 
the southern line of steamers, which 
touches at Palawan, the Sulu group, 
and Mindanao, we find ourselves in 
quite another world. The festa-loving 
“Indio,” with the ever-present friar, 
has given place to the piratical and 
turbulent “Moro,” whose hand is 
equally against his northern fellow- 
countrymen and the hated “Castilla.” 
Centuries ago, how long we know not, 
these fierce Mohammedans swept east- 
ward from Borneo, driving from the 
land the more peaceful people of an 
earlier Malay immigration. In days 
not very far distant their praus ray- 
aged all the islands as far as Mindoro, 
but steam and machine-guns have 
spoilt the trade; and the Spanish gun- 
boats, though they did not succeed in 
totally suppressing piracy, caused its 
days to be numbered. It must not be 
supposed, however, that Spanish au- 
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thority in the interior was ever more 
than nominal. At Zamboanga, indeed, 
the western point of Mindanao, the 
surrounding district for a little dis- 
tance is settled; but at almost every 
other post the Spaniards lived behind 
loop-holed walls or in  block-houses, 
their monotonous existence only brok- 
en by the occasional amok of a Sulu. 
Travelling in these lands, then, the 
wanderer goes with his life in his 
hands, though if he has time to explain 
that he is no “Castilla,” but an Eng- 
lishman, ‘he may win some sort of a 
passport, and rejoice in the novel and 
picturesque life to which he has gained 
admission. The less venturesome tour- 
ist will content himself with a run 
ashore at the ports of call, and will 
take the beauties of the land for grant- 
ed. The charming scenery of Sulu Is- 
land has been praised by almost all of 
the few who have been fortunate 
enough to behold it, and to escape from 
its fascinations with whole skins. 

If in his search for information or 
amusement in these beautiful lands 
our hypothetical traveller should take 
some such journey as we have here 
sketched in outline, he will find him- 
self in possession of sufficient knowl- 
edge of the archipelago to realize some, 
at least, of its vast possibilities, and to 
wonder at the colossal stupidity of a 
nation who, having such valuable pos- 
sessions, should be content to deliber- 
ately throw them away. It may be 
said, of course, that the first revolution 
of the screw of Admiral Dewey’s flag- 
ship towards Manila Bay could only 
lead to one dénotement; that the conclu- 
sion was foregone; and that it was as 
impossible for the Cavite action not 
to be followed by annexation as it 
would be for ourselves to cede Cyprus, 
and for a like reason—that, the return 
of either to the original owner being 
out of the question, it could not be 
abandoned to a third party. But, as a 
matter of fact, it is more than probable 
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that the train of events was only has- 
tened, not altered, by Admiral Dewey’s 
guns, and that the fruit would have 
fallen before long in any case, whether 
the American lap had been spread to 
eatch it or not. The coming débdcle 
had long been foreseen by every one 
acquainted with Spanish rule in the 
islands. It is but seldom that one gets 
unvarying agreement as to the cause 
of things; but all those who have at- 
tempted to diagnose the case of this 
latest “sick man” of the Pacific have 
indicated the nature of the disease 
with remarkable unanimity. It may 
have manifested itself by different 
signs and symptoms, but they proceed- 
ed from one and the same deep-rooted 
and constitutional malady, a malady 
which has ever characterized Spain in 
her dealings with her colonies—namely, 
greed. 

To greed were due the stifling of all 
commerce and industry by taxes and 
tariffs which would be tolerated by no 
civilized nation in the world, the 
shameless injustice meted out to those 
who sought the courts with empty 
purses, the system of repression which 
has goaded an ordinarily placid and 
easy-going people to madness. In the 
train of greed followed the twin sis- 
ters, cruelty and lust, which have 
caused the name of Spain to be exe- 
crated throughout the land. It would 
be almost impossible to believe some of 
the stories which have been recorded, 
not of the criminal or lower classes of 
Spaniard, but of the officials and friars, 
were they not authenticated by the 
best possible authorities, such for ex- 
ample as Mr. Foreman and Professor 
Worcester. That the condition of the 
law courts should be thoroughly cor- 
rupt was a mere drop in the unhappy 
native’s cup of misery. Still, this is 
how Mr. Foreman speaks of it: — 


“A criminal or civil lawsuit in the 
Philippines was one of the worst calam- 
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ities which could befall a man. Between 
notaries, procurators, solicitors, barris- 
ters, and the sluggish process of the 
courts, a litigant was fleeced of his mon- 
ey. . .and kept in horrible suspense and 
doubt for years. When judgment was 
given it was as hard to get it executed 
as it was to win the case. Even then, 
when the question at issue was sup- 
posed to be settled, a defect in the sen- 
tence could always be concocted to re- 
open the whole affair. If the case had 
been tried, and judgment given under 
the Civil Code, a way was often found 
to convert it into a criminal case; and 
when apparently settled under the 
Criminal Code, a flaw could be discov- 
ered under the Laws of the Indies or 
the Siete Partidas, or the Roman Law 
or the Novisima Recopilacion, or the 
Antiguos Fueros, Decrees, Royal Or- 
ders, Ordenanzas de Buen Gobierno, 
and so forth, by which the case could 
be re-opened. . A person who had 
not a cent to lose could prosecute an- 
other of means, by a trumped-up ac- 
cusation, until he was ruined, by an 
“informacion de pobreza”—a declara- 
tion of poverty—which enabled the 
prosecutor to keep the case going as 
long as he chose without needing mon- 
ey for fees. A case of this kind was 
often got up at the instigation of a na- 
tive lawyer. When it had gone on for 
a certain time the prosecutor's adviser 
proposed an ‘extra-judicial arrange- 
ment.’” (p. 267.) 


Mr. Foreman gives several examples 
from his own knowledge, which it is 
unnecessary to quote—cases in which 
the miserable defendant was slowly 
but surely stripped of his possessions 
and ruined. Instances of official swind- 
ling, the same author tells us, are far 
too numerous for him to attempt to 
include them in his volume. Mr. Lala 
mentions several; and every traveller 
could add liberally to the list from his 
own experiences. The outbreak of the 
insurrection in 1896 afforded excellent 
opportunities to those who knew how 
to profit by them. They had but to hint 
at the sympathies of a prosperous 
neighbor with the cause, and the thing 
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was done. One must go back to the 
days of the Inquisition to find a paral- 
lel. Later, during the war, when 
thumbscrews and other forms of tor- 
ture were used, what wonder that re- 
taliation followed! If, as is reported, 
the insurgents on more than one occa- 
sion roasted their captives alive, their 
oppressors were but reaping a harvest 
of the seed they themselves had sown. 

Of the cruelties practised before the 
war we have abundant stories—stories, 
as we have said, which, in these hyper- 
sensitive days of the waning century, 
seem well-nigh incredible. Unmerciful 
floggings of those unable to pay their 
taxes, enforced deportation of families 
to districts it was desired to “settle,” 
fines and beatings for non-attendance 
at mass, offences against women, and 
numberless other brutalities—all these 
were of everyday occurrence. Profes- 
sor Worcester tells us what he saw 
with his own eyes. After describing 
an instrument he found in Negros, a 
bamboo pole furnished at the end with 
long ropes of the bejuco, a pliant creep- 
er bearing most formidable recurved 
thorns, he goes on to explain its use. 
They were employed, it seems, to catch 
defaulting taxpayers. The house of 
the victim being surrounded, he was 
called upon to surrender:— 


“If he attempted to escape, one or 
more of the man-catchers was flopped 
against him, and after that he had oth- 
er things to think of! When the 
cuadrilleros returned with their morn- 
ing’s catch there followed a scene 
which was not pleasant to look upon. 
Each captive was compelled to strip to 
the waist and lie down on a bench, 
where he was flogged in a most scien- 
tific manner. The stripes were inflict- 
ed with a rattan, which cut the skin 
and brought blood with the first blow, 
and were laid on diagonally across the 
back, first from the right side and then 
from the left, thus forming a pleasing 
checker-board pattern. We were often 
forced to witness these cruel whippings 
during our stay. . . After the whip- 
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pings they were shut into the jail . . 
and kept there until relatives or friends 
paid their debts. If there was too 
much delay, another whipping fol- 
lowed. Men sometimes died from the 
effects of these beatings, and women 
were subjected to the same inhuman 
treatment as men.” (p. 256.) 


While staying at Zamboanga, Mr. 
Worcester witnessed an incident which 
he gives without comment. Indeed, 
the matter-of-fact way in which he re- 
lates these examples of Spanish man- 
ners lends them additional weight. The 
victim was— 


“. . . a gray-headed old fellow about 
the place, who did some work in the 
stables. He one day chanced to pass 
through a room in which we were sit- 
ting, in company with several Spanish 
officers, and one of the latter ordered 
him to bring a drink. Although he 
was not a waiter he set off on the er- 
rand; but he was old and slow, and 
when he returned the officer flew into 
a passion because he had been gone so 
long, knocked him down, and kicked 
his ribs in. We found him later, dy- 
ing, in a horse-manger.” (p. 128.) 

4 

The feud has ever been a bitter one 
between the temporal and the spiritual 
powers in the islands, and the latter in 
the end have almost always prevailed. 
Differences have often arisen over the 
question of the treatment of the na- 
tives, but any counsels of mercy have 
proceeded, not from the Church, but 
the State; and General Blanco’s recall 
wes procured by the friars because he 
proved to be too humane in his treat- 
ment of the insurgents. It may be im- 
agined, then, that the iniquities of the 
clergy were not less conspicuous than 
those of the officials. Andres de Ur- 
daneta and his little body of Augustin- 
ians found a race whose credulity and 
superstition were unbounded, and their 
successors, playing on these weakness- 
es, rendered the native little more than 
an ignorant slave. The clero, writes 
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Don José Aguilar, “has believed that 
ignorance is indispensable for the com- 
plete observance of religious princi- 
ples.” Far from European eye, there- 
fore, alone in his parish, it is scarcely 
to be wondered at that he should be 
guilty of deeds which will not always 
bear investigation. Mere lapses from 
the strict path of sexual morality are 
so frequent as to excite no remark. 
“My host,” says Mr. Foreman, speak- 
ing of an acquaintance in Negros, ““was 
the son of a secular clergyman; his 
wife and sister-in-law were the daugh- 
ters of a friar; the sister-in-law was 
the mistress of a friar; my host had a 
son married to another friar’s daugh- 
ter.” But it was not matters such as 
these which caused the revolted Tagals 
to torture their priests; their debtor ac- 
count recorded weightier items. A 
pagan Mangyan, whose conversion 
was being attempted, replied that if he 
became a Christian it would cost mon- 
ey to be born, money to be allowed to 
live, money to marry, money to die, 
and money to be buried, and that he 
considered himself better off as he 
was; and this represents with fair ac- 
curacy the relations between the cleric 
and his flock. “In one way or an- 
other,” to quote Mr. Foreman again, 
“the native who possesses anything 
worth having has either to yield to the 
avarice, lust, or insolence of the Span- 
ish priest, or to risk losing his liberty 
and position in life.” In Cebu, Profes- 
sor Worcester visited a village where 
the priest demanded such extortionate 
sums for funerals that the people were 
unable at once to raise the money. He 
therefore caused the bodies to be ex- 
posed on the trees in the village square 
until the relatives or friends were able 
to pay the fees. A still more horrible 
story is told by the same author of a 
friar who stopped the delivery of a 
cargo of rice sent during a famine to 
the relief of his starving parishioners, 
and was thus enabled to sell his own 
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store at high prices to such of the sur- 
vivors as were able to pay for it. And 
these, it must be remembered, are no 
isolated instances. 

It is not astonishing, therefore, to 
find a hatred so bitter on the part of 
the more enlightened native, a con- 
demnation so general and so sweeping 
on that of all recent travellers. Mr. 
Ramon Lala, himself a Roman Cath- 
olic, who sees here one of the hardest 
problems of the future, thinks there is 
but one way out of the difficulty—to 
expel the whole body of friars from 
the islands: by so doing, he says, much 
bloodshed will in the end be avoided. 
The whole body of ecclesiastics is not 
included in the indictment: on the con- 
trary, the native clergy have been as 
much oppressed as the laymen, whose 
interests and sympathies they share. 
As an instance illustrative both of this 
and of the methods of the friars, we 
need only mention the case in which 
Despujols, the Captain-General, insti- 
tuting an unexpected search, found 
that various’ seditious pamphlets, 
which the friars accused the native 
clergy of disseminating, were in real- 
ity the products of their own printing 
presses! They had hoped thus to shed 
lustre on their own body and ruin their 
opponents, but they failed. The action 
was felt to be trop fort, even for the 
Philippines. Nevertheless, it was not 
they who were ruined, but Despujols. 

One other exception there is, and al- 
ways has been. Against the Jesuits 
no voice of accusation has been raised. 

Confined, so far as spiritual work is 
concerned, to the island of Mindanao, 
and always most jealously regarded by 
the friars, they have not only done 
their utmost as missionaries in the 
face of much danger and hardship, but 
with their accustomed energy and wis- 
dom have advanced the cause of sci- 
ence wherever they have been placed. 
To them is due what geographical 
knowledge we have of this great south- 
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ern island, and the grammars and vo- 
cabularies of its languages are their 
work; but it is in Manila itself that 
their scientific energy is perhaps most 
evident. Here is their great observa- 
tory with its elaborate seismic instru- 
ments for recording the frequent earth- 
quakes, and here, with the help of a 
network of posts throughout the island, 
the track of the advancing typhoon is 
determined, and warnings everywhere 
telegraphed, even to Hong Kong and 
other Chinese ports. This work alone 
must annually save thousands of 
pounds’ worth of property and innu- 
merable lives. 

From the foregoing pages it may be 
gathered that there is small cause for 
regret that a power more civilized than 
Spain has now to administer the archi- 
pelago. Truth to tell, a moral sewer so 
hopelessly befouled and clogged need- 
ed other than Latin hands to clear it; 
and no real improvement could ever 
have been looked for under rulers who 
for four centuries so shamefully neg- 
lected their trust. The sole cause for 
marvel concerning the insurrection is 
that it did not occur sooner, and that 
earlier risings were so easily sup- 
pressed—facts explainable only by the 
strong superstitious belief of the na- 
tive in the spiritual power of the cler- 
gy. By 1896 the stream had become 
too powerful, and burst its banks to 
overwhelm the land with a flood whose 
strength was unsuspected. The Kati- 
punan—the secret revolutionary league 
—was widespread in its workings, 
owned an enormous number of mem- 
bers, and ate into the very heart of 
Manila society. The Spaniards stood 
aghast at the formidable nature of the 
task which confronted them. 

We have no space to enter here upon 
the history of the insurrection. Its de- 
tails may be followed in Mr. Fore- 
man’s book, and, written by one who 
was an eye-witness, form perhaps the 
most interesting part of it. Rather 
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should we turn from its scenes of 
cruelty and bloodshed to more peaceful 
subjects, and among these not the 
least important is the question of the 
future of the islands. Mr. Stevens, in 
his “Yesterdays in the Philippines,” 
puts three questions, which will exer- 
cise the minds of his countrymen for 
some time to come. “Do we want 
them? Can we run them?” he asks. 
“Are they the long-looked-for El Wor- 
ado which those who have never been 
there suppose?” To all these queries 
he answers in the negative. America 
does not want them, he maintains, be- 
cause she has quite enough to look af- 
ter at home. She cannot “run” them, 
because they are material altogether 
different from anything she has as yet 
had to deal with. 

The first question it is hardly neces- 
sary to waste time over. Whether she 
wants her new possessions or not, 
America has got them; they cannot 
now be returned, they cannot well 
change hands just yet, and it only re- 
mains for her to accept her responsibil- 
ities with the best grace she can; while, 
so far as her capability for governing 
is concerned, she need surely not fear 
comparison with her predecessor. The 
third and chief point demands some- 
what more lengthy consideration. The 
fact is that no land of El Dorado—not 
even a Klondike—still remains for the 
present-day inhabitant of this well-ex- 
plored planet to discover; and certainly 
the Philippines, so far as the actual 
metal is concerned, can lay no claim to 
the title. But they are, nevertheless, a 
very rich group of islands—probably 
the richest in the world—for Java is 
limited to her agriculture; and even 
Mr. eventually qualifies his 
disapproval. On his final page he 
speaks of the archipelago as a “jewel 
in the rough which, with good men to 
make her laws, and her gates wide op- 
en to the pilgrims of the worid, soon 
should shine as brilliantly as any city 
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in the Far East.’’ The metaphor may 
be a little mixed, but the meaning is 
clear enough. 

There is, indeed, scarcely any tropical 
product of value which cannot be grown 
in the islands, and there is one, espe- 
cially remunerative—Manila hemp— 
which will succeed nowhere else. 
Spain has done nothing to encourage 
agriculture; she has, on the contrary, 
checked and hampered it in every pos- 
sible way by her ill-judged taxatious 
and monopolies; she has, as M. de Le- 
val shows, violated every economic 
and commercial law. But in spite of 
it all, the output of this, the finest of 
her colonies, has been remarkable. 
Cane sugar, we know, is doomed, but 
the amount grown is enormous, and in 
1897 over 200,000 tons were exported. 
Negros and Panay, especially the 
former, where the yield is often forty 
tons per acre, are the chief islands 
producing it; but it is grown almost 
universally, as is rice, the staple food 
of the people. The latter, however, 
not being a paying crop, is not pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities for the 
needs of the archipelago, and much is 
imported from China and Siam. The 
agriculturist looks to other crops for 
profit, and of these the most important 
are Manila hemp, known in the islands 
as abacd, tobacca and copra. 

The plantations of abacd, which are 
by the traveller generally mistaken for 
tall bananas, and are in fact a closely 
allied species of Musa, give, it may be 
said, the best return of any product. 
The province of Albay, in Southern 
Luzon, surpasses every other district, 
botlr in the quantity and quality of its 
yield, though much is also grown in 
Samar and Leyte. Mr. Lala quotes the 
case of an 1800-acre plantation owned 
by one of his friends, who had invested 
eapital to the amount of $60,000. His 
annual working expenses amounted to 
$10,000, and his net profit in the year 
of which he speaks was $17,000. Yet 
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the method of obtaining the fibre is 
stili most primitive, and strikes every 
European with surprise. A blunt knife, 
much like a tobacco-cutter, drops on to 
a block of hard wood, and between 
these the portions of leaf-stalk are one 
by one pulled, the operator regulating 
the pressure by a sort of pedal. The 
juice being thus expressed, the result- 
ant fibre is dried in the sun. As yet no 
machinery has been found to perform 
the operation so satisfactorily, but it is 
unlikely that American powers of in- 
vention will long be _ baffled by this 
problem. Some 800,000 bales of hemp 
are now annually produced, and it 
seems more than probable that this 
product will be cultivated in greatly in- 
creased quantities when the war is 
over. Whether tobacco will prove 
equally remunerative is doubtful, 
though under the monopoly it paid 
half the expenses of the colony. The 
enforced culture of the plant during 
the days of the régie was no doubt a 
great hardship for the natives who 
were unable to work their rice fields at 
the same time, but most people who 
knew the country at that period would 
agree in saying that since 1882 it has 
not been so easy to obtain good cigars. 
The great tobacco distriet is that of 
Cagayan, in the extreme north of Lu- 
plant is widely grown 
throughout the archipelago. About 
157,000,000 cigars were exported in 
1897, in addition to 15,000 tons of leaf- 
tobacco; and the tobacco factories of 
Manila employ nearly 10,000 hands. 
There is a vast production of leaf of 
poor quality, though in Sulu Island an 
attempt was made, a few years ago, 
success, to produce 
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and with some 
the valuable “wrappers” for the Ha- 
vana cigars—a trade which, up to that 
time. had been monopolized by Scots- 
men in Sumatra; but whether the in- 
dustry still continues we know not. 
There are some very large tobacco com- 
panies in the islands, among them the 
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Compania General de Tabacos de Fili- 
pinas, with 3,000,0001. capital; and on 
the whole it may be said there is less 
room for development, save in the di- 
rection of improved quality, in this 
product than in others. Copra, on the 
other hand, seems to offer a certainty 
of increase, and the shipments, which 
in 1890 amounted only to 4000 tons, 
reached a total of 50,000 in 1897. 
Among the smaller products cacao is 
one of the most important. Risky, but 
remunerative, its cultivation resembles 
that of hops with us, the grotver think- 
ing himself fortunate if he takes a fair 
crop once in three years. The harvest 
is never safe till gathered, and we have 
seen a thriving crop ruined in a few | 
days on the eve of picking. Sapan- 
wood, giving a deep, red dye, figures in 
the export lists, but to a small extent 
the islands yield 

valuable woods, 


only; and though 

many beautiful and 
they have as yet been little exploited. 
Many industries, including, for exam- 
ple, the cultivation of the vanilla or- 
chid, and a species of Uraria which 
yields the perfume ylang-ylang, re- 
mained undeveloped, and there are 
many others which have not even been 
attempted. Only about one-tenth of the 
available land is under cultivation, and 
the possibilities of development, Mr. 
Foreman thinks, are so great that the 
next generation will look back with 
astonishment at the statistics of to- 
day. 

For islands so largely voleanic, their 
mineral wealth is rather remarkable. 
Lying midway between the measures 
of northern Borneo and Formosa, they 
yield a coal which, though by no 
means of first-rate quality is not infe- 
rior to that of those countries. Cebu 
and Negros are especially rich, and 
mines have been worked for years, but 
have suffered, as have all similar ven- 
tures in the archipelago, from misman- 
agement and want of capital. Gold, 
widespread in its distribution, has 
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scarcely anywhere been worked except 
in alluvial and placer diggings; but 
that these are in some placesrich is evi- 
dent from the fact that Mr. Foreman 
speaks of a merchant friend who for a 
long time received monthly remittances 
of about five pounds weight from the 
northern extremity of Mindanao, 
where it had been washed by the na- 
tives on their own account. Iron ores 
are very abundant—those of Angat, in 
Bulacan, are said to yield 85 per cent. 
of the metal—but it is impossible to 
obtain labor, and these very mines 
have reduced two Englishmen to sui- 
cide, and a Spanish Governor to the re- 
ceipt of parish relief. Copper and lead 
also exist in paying quantities, and the 
marble quarries of Montalban are, in 
the opinion of experts, promising. Ere 
many years have passed, tortunes will 
undoubtedly have been made out of 
mines, as out of agriculture; but be- 
fore this can possibly take place, the 
existing conditions of transport will 
have to be altered. With no bridges, 
the vilest roads, a diluvial rainfall, :.nd 
buffaloes as the motor power, success 
lies at present below the horizon; but 
with American capital and American 
energy these disabilities should soon 
vanish, and with a network of rail- 
ways throughout the land, prosperity 
undoubtedly lies before it. 

By some writers, and of course by a 
certain school of American politicians, 
the Philippines have been described as 
excessively unhealthy—a sort of east- 
ern Bight of Benin with the addition 
of constant earthquakes, periodic ty- 
phoons, and occasional epidemics of 
cholera. It is a common cry, familiar 
enough to Englishmen; But America 
need not be afraid that her new pos- 
sessions will prove a white man’s 
grave. Professor Worcester, it is true, 
complains much of the climate in his 
book, but in spite of his wide experi- 
ence he does not appear—if he will 
pardon this expression of our opinion— 
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to have acquired even the rudiments of 
the art of travel. Without European 
food, without even flour, living on rice, 
bats or anything he could find, often 
with no servants and _ insufficient 
means of protection against weather, 
he naturaliy undermined his health, 
and undoubtedly came very near his 
death from a severe attack of typhoid. 
It isnot too much to say that similar 
exposure in a European climate would 
probably have been fatal. Mr. Fore- 
man, undoubtedly one of the best au- 
thorities, gives it as his opinion that 
“the climate of Luzon is excellent;” 
and Mr. Stevens describes the climate 
of Manila as much better than that of 
Hong Kong. Perhaps the best proof 
of these statements lies in the compar- 
atively light mortality among the 
American troops in the present cam- 
paign. Beriberi and cholera rarely at- 
tack Europeans, and the type of malar- 
ial fever is not a severe one. On the 
whole, for tropical islands, they may 
be considered unusually healthy; less 
healthy, no doubt, than the islets of the 
Pacifie, but far healthier than Borneo 
or New Guinea. 

One question there is, however, to 
which no suco favorable answer can 
be given. We have seen that the land 
is fertile and the climate good, that the 
mineral wealth is of some promise, and 
the manufactures capable of great de- 
velopment. America will supply the 
eapital of brain and money, and suc- 
cess might be said with certainty to 
await her efforts, if only sufficient la- 
bor can be procured. Unfortunately, 
however, this factor is, if not wanting, 
by no means assured. The fact is that 
America enters into possession with a 
“Labor Question” ready made. The 
islands, populous as they are, should 
yield hands enough and to spare, but 
we are east of Suez, where—as Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling tells us—the com- 
mandments are non-existent. We are, 
moreover, in Malay lands, where that 
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foe to progress, the banana, flourishes, 
and where labor wears no lovely face. 
Hands for ‘town work, for the tobacco 
factories, it is possible to get, but there 
are serious labor difficulties attending 
nearly every other venture. The Phil- 
ippine Christian native—we may leave 
the fierce Monammedan of the south, 
the Negrito, and the wilder tribes, gen- 
erally, out of the question—is hopeless- 
ly indolent. He is ready to till his own 
bit of land as the thinks fit, and may 
even be induced to work in the sugar 
or other plantations in his own fashion 
if his wages are paid in advance. But 
for unaccustomed work, especially 
such work as mining, he has little 
taste. Should he find himself, as the 
result of his exertions, in possession of 
a litthe money, he enjoys his rude, un- 
lettered ease until it is finished. It is 
not till he is nearly starving, and has 
been beaten by the tax-collector, that 
he feels called upon to attempt to get 
more. Employers of labor aver that 
the moral and domesticated native is 
a mistake. They prefer those imbued 
with a spirit of gambling, the haunters 
of the galleras, where the backing of 
the favorite precipitates a return to 
work. 

Who, then, is to supply the labor 
market? Will the Tagal see the error 
of his ways and turn into another 
Chinaman? Or will the latter race, al- 
ternately encouraged and massacred 
by Spain, find—strange irony—an open 
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door under the American flag, and 
overrun the land? We cannot say. One 
thing only it is safe to predict, that the 
future of the islands will be very dif- 
ferent from the past, now that their 
intolerable burthen of injustice and 
oppression has been lifted. We may 
surely agree with M. de Leval:— 


“Si, malgré trois siécles de domina- 
tion espagnole, les Philippines sont 
peut-étre la colonie la plus arriérée qui 
soit, et la moins productive pour la 
mére-patrie; si, malgré le voisinage des 
possessions hollandaises si riches, si 
pratiquement organisées, les Philip- 
pines sont restées presque pauvres 
comme exploitation et faibles comme 
ypuissance, c’est que le castillan n’a 
guére changé.” 


At last the Castilian, unchanged to 
the bitter end, has been cast out, and 
the American has taken his place. 
Want of experience in the management 
of colonial possessions will, no doubt, 
lead to some initial mistakes; tempting 
opportunities of growing rich by dis- 
reputable means will surely be too 
much for individuals here and there; 
the pernicious example of such a gov- 
ernment as that of Spain can hardly 
fail to have some effect even upon the 
conquerors. Still, under a free and 
progressive country with a full sense 
of her responsibilities, what future 
may not a land so rich and beautiful as 
the Philippines attain? 
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“But you will forget me, Het Ram!” 
“Yes, *tis not unlikely,” was the re- 
sponse. “I shall have many things to 
interest me; knowledge to acquire; the 
world to sample; a name to make. How 
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then will there be room for thought of 
women, and petting and suchlike? 
But, when I am tired of it all, I'll come 
back to this forgotten little spot, and 
I'll find you just the same, sitting here 
among the lotuses and marigolds, and 
with a heart just as full of love for me 
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as it is now—rather fuller, perhaps, 
with the enforced repression.” 

“Oh, Het Ram, how unkind you are! 
I’ve spoiled you.” 

“Have you, indeed! Who would be 
the more unhappy, you orl, did my 
father wed me to the wealthy Tara? 
Now listen seriously, Sita. You must 
drop all this nonsense. I am sorry I 
let them educate you. It has given you 
notions which patch clumsily on to the 
heritage of traditions into which you 
were born. Remember you are still a 
Hindu wife, however glibly your 
tongue may adapt itself to foreign lan- 
guages. And remember what that 
means. When you rode the ‘marriage’ 
horse beside me (how many years ago 
was that?), or, even later, when youtrod 
the seven steps round the sacred fire, 
*twas not because I loved you, or you 
loved me. It was partly, as you know, 
because the astrologers gave the word, 
and partly because your dowry was 
sufficiently attractive. True it is that 
I fought your battles for you, Sita, 
when we were children together, play- 
ing on the great courtyard at our gillie- 
danda or our atia patia, and I won't 
deny that I have been very kind to you, 
letting them teach you most of the 
things I learnt myself, and saving you 
from household drudgeries. And I 
have even let you call me by my name, 
and raise your eyes in my presence, 
and dine sitting by my side (think of 
that!), and I dare say you’ve boasted 
of all this to the women at the well of 
a morning. But I warn you, Sita, set 
not too much store by these indul- 
gences. They are indicative of noth- 
ing, save, perhaps, of my own superi- 
ority.” (Sita stole a look at him. No! 
he was quite serious.) 

“There is, remember, a habit of loving, 
and it includes in its generous scope all 
who come within physical range of its 
influence—all accustomed daily objects. 
Think of all that means, Sita, in the 
long years when you no longer form an 
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item in my immediate horizon. Think 
of it, and perhaps that will cure you of 
expecting too much. . Yes! the gods 
and fate have created you for my con- 
venience and ministry; the only digni- 
ty which you can ever acquire will be 
incidental. Hitherto you have failed 
me, and were I to die to-morrow who 
is there to raise the supplicatory cen- 
ser beside the pyre? 

“Be thankful, little Sita, for what of 
affection and indulgence you have been 
allowed, and while I am away you will 
best please me by being a good daugh- 
ter to my old father. He dotes on you, 
you know, and—well, I won't promise, 
but give me your ear, Sita; if you 
should send me word that I need not 
fear about the funeral pyre—you un- 
derstand ?—why, I may hurry home in 
a year or so— who knows?” 

They stood by a little pond of lotuses— 
the man and woman; both strong, hand- 
some young creatures, developed whole- 
somely, mind and body. The girl, in 
her clinging white and green draperies, 
seemed herself but a human rendering 
of the delicate yet stately flower, as it 
floated in its dainty purity on the close 
surface of graceful green leaves. And 
the man seemed noting this with an air 
of satisfied proprietorship through his 
half-shut sleepy eyelids. She had been 
a bit playful to begin with, and had 
even ventured a jeer or two, and a 
saucy glance with her handsome black 
eyes; but as his unimpassioned homily 
proceeded she drew away, hurt and 
doubtful, and listened with drooping 
head. 

There was now a moment's silence. 
An ugly toad dared a clumsy leap over 
the divine lotus, and Het Ram threw 
a stone athim. The sound roused Sita, 
she drew herself up to her full height 
and seemed about to speak, but chang- 
ing her mind she walked rapidly 
away. 

“Sita!” called her husband; but for 
once no little pet caressing creature 
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came to rub a gentle cheek against his 
extended hand. 


Il. 


It is nine years since the scene by 
the lotus pond: the hour is again that 
of the short Indian twilight: the littie 
silver bell tinkles at a wayside shrine, 
calling the laboring man to propitiate 
the idol for the carelessness and detected 
dishonesties of his day’s labors, and 
goodly Hindus, men and women, 
stream down the busy thoroughfare, 
responsive to the call. The street pre- 
sented a whole spectrum of exquisite 
color. There were the graceful dra- 
peries of the women, and the brilliant 
turbans of the men, for the sterner 
sex is allowed, in India, the indulgence 
of primitive tastes for something at- 
tractive in his apparel: and, indeed, to 
the seeing eye, the little procession 
was inarticulate history. That sharp- 
eyed slightly built man with the curi- 
ous close-fitting turban, terminating in 
a seeming bottomless crown, is by 
easte and profession a bania, or mon- 
ey-lender; he probably comes from 
Kathiawar, and the well-worn books 
under his left arm contain, I doubt not, 
matter sufficiently explanatory of the 
anxious look on his unaneled counte- 
nance. 

With this other devotee, humorous, 
kindly, old, one wishes better acquaint- 
ance. On his forehead he bears an 
open triangle and a large black dot— 
the mark significant of the god to 
whom he has allotted himself, the 
classic Vishnu; and he divides his at- 
tention between a pair of old steel scis- 
sors and a pair of new red shoes, which 
last he carries carefully under a pro- 
tecting left arm; the white dust is not 
unpleasing to his toes, and, as for the 
shoes, they are no addition to the dig- 
nity of old Narain, the tailor, than 
whom the town holds no more respect- 
ed citizen. 
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Beside him walks a hybrid produc- 
tion, a creature evidently of the very 
new school. His large, flat, red turban 
with its golden fringe is his one con- 
cession to his caste. For the rest, he 
creaks aloud in cheap patent-leather 
shoes and dubious white socks—inef- 
fectual covering for a gratuitous dis- 
play of muscleless leg, surmounted by 
folds of loose white drapery and a 
rusty black coat. He is discussing 
with old Narain the chance of escape 
for the city from the dread disease, 
news ef which is brought from infect- 
ed towns by fear-stricken refugees. 
But his pompous periods are suspend- 
ed for remark on the slender, grace- 
fully clad figure of a woman, who, 
avoiding the crush, hugs the shop- 
fronts, hurrying swiftly forward to an- 
ticipate the inrush at the little temple. 

“You know, Sita,” he says compla- 
cently to his companion. “Sita of the 
house of Bhandarkar, the old pundit? 
In a week or so she will be my bride. 
There are no prouder souls on this in- 
carnation than the girl and her father: 
but they will yet be suppliant to me. 
I shall not curse this sickness if it 
humbles them—not but that Sita will 
be worth the price I pay”’—he added 
generously. “She will be a great help 
to me over my new paper. ‘Tis well 
to educate girls sometimes, it makes 
them marketable.” 

Bhikku, the oilman, jostled him at 
this moment. He was clad in a slight 
garment, wound about his loins; of dis- 
tinctive head-dress he was innocent, 
but his shining personality advertised 
his calling with sufficient emphasis; 
and he bore, pendent, a small vessel 
full of the sweet oil of the country. A 
judicious swing deposited a full pice- 
worth on the brand-new patent leather. 

“Hi! Master Gopal!” exclaimed the 
knave, in well-simulated sullen resent- 
ment. “You know how to write essays 
on the rights of the poor, and the 
wrong done us by the Government 
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with its taxes and assessments; but 
what of the champion of the poor 
himself, who robs the poor man of his 
oil, and the god of his offering?” 

“Insolent son of a pig!’ retorted Gop- 
al, who had already been instant with 
curses and bitterness, “what of my 
new shoes?” But a general laugh 
forced upon his wounded vanity the 
need of some display, and—‘“‘There!”’ he 
added, “you are not worth considera- 
tion; replace your oil, and buy yourself 
some manners!” 

Bhikku’s eyes dilated at sight of the 
rupee, and clutching it eagerly, he 
turned aside to test it on the pavement 
—-gratitude came not but in the wake 
of an assuring ring. Then, “Protector 
of the poor,” he yelled after the re- 
treating figure, “may the thread of 
your life continue unending, ’tis Bhik- 
ku, the oilman, who prays it. 
And,” he added in a lower tone to the 
knot of loiterers who had backed him, 
“may Bhikku often bespatter your in- 
fidel-clad feet, in the presence of such 
true worshippers of the gods as’ these 
my brethren!” 

Indeed, so elated was he by the suc- 
cessful ruse that he would willingly 
have scattered largess to the extent 
of three whole pie—had he not feared 
that ’twould be accepted! 

Sita has now reached the little shrine. 
’Tis a small stone pavilion, to which a 
few worn steps give access. The idol 
is—as man has made him; and sits 
smiling blandly through more than one 
coating of oil and green paint. Over 
his head is an umbrella, the emblem of 
sovereignty; a quiver of arrows hangs 
at his back; in one hand he holds his 
bow of destruction, and in the other a 
flower of the living lotus, as who 
should say, “I slay, and I make alive.” 

Sita, his wife, once sat by his side, 
but in a fit of jealousy at her tran- 
scendent beauty he killed her, say the 
priests, one stormy night, with his 


great bow and arrow, and a shred of 
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protecting veil, with a fragment of 
broken arm, emphasized the story, as 
it filtered down to generations yet un- 
born. 

Yet, clearly his devotees were not as 
other religionists were, or even as 
some mere sensationalists, seeking to 
realize Ram Chandra’s graphic omnipo- 
tence, by means of gigantic efforts af. 
ter magnificence and ceremony—for 
they worshipped quietly enough—the 
humblest of them, himself approaching 
the god, with his simple offering, unat- 
tended by acolyte or mace-bearer, or 
any pomp and circumstance of prayer. 
At most, on festal days, the blind priest 
from beneath the peepul tree would be 
requisitioned in attendance, to beat, 
with upturned face and wriggling 
body, a wild tattoo on a tuneless drum. 

To-day, however, Ram Chandra was 
in mufti, so Sita found her way, unim- 
peded, into the silence of his presence 
chamber, and dropped at his petrified 
feet her small pourboire—a handful of 
yellow marigolds and some beauteous 
white lotus flowers. Then she retreat- 
ed, and looked at the smug, complacent 
creature with some scorn. “You are 
ugly,” she said; “is it to propitiate you 
that I continue my daily sacrifice? I 
certainly do not Jove you. And you 
have done nought for me these nine 
leng years. Ce:haps you have not the 
power even to hurt me. Perhaps you 
are just a poor dead block of stone af- 
ter all, just that, and nothing more!” 

But the people were approaching. so 
she hastened to add her usual orison. 
“Good luck to my dear husband, and 
oh, a swift return!” 

Then, drawing her veil closer about 
her, she turned and sped back the way 
she had come. 

The door into the little courtyard 
creaked painfully as she helped it open, 
and there was a sad look of non-pros- 
perity and ill-fought decay about the 
once handsome house. The old carvings 
along the wood balcony were chipped 
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and casual; no longer did the serpent- 
headed sport in wanton freedom with 
apocryphal nymphs, and the famous 
monkeys leered in the most sinister of 
split mouths at the great Vishnu and 
Lakshmi, whom erstwhile they had 
worshipped with the most abject dejec- 
tion, in the sanctified company of Han- 
uman the divine. And, apart from ar- 
tistic effect, what of the safety of those 
great tottering columns? 

In the broad verandah on a large 
wooden swing, hanging by rusty iron 
chains from the beams overhead, sat 
a venerable old man, clean-shaven head 
and face, but for a small wisp of thin 
gray hair, which, grown in the centre 
of his head, was gathered into a single 
long-looped knot, and bobbed against 
his back in perfect accord with the mo- 
tion of the board. Curled close beside 
him, the old man’s lean right arm keep- 
ing him in steady safety, was a poor 
wee child, his face too keenly intelli- 
gent and his eyes too lustrous for 
health. 

You would have thought he was but 
six years in age, but he had been in 
the sad world about four years long- 
er. His eyes brightened at sight of his 
mother. “Mother,” he said, “come and 
swing—see! there’s room for you.” But 
the old pundit stopped the intended 
game. 

“Nay! Mother of Rama!” he said, “I 
would speak with thee. Give to the 
eare of the trusty Mukhti this thy son, 
and come thou with me to the lotus 
pond.” 

Sita bent her head in grave acquies- 
cence, and summoning the nurse, ‘had 
soon overtaken the stately stepping 
pundit. “What is it, father?” she que- 
ried, her hand in his. ““What ails thee 
—the day’s sunset?” 

“Nay!” he made answer: “by the 
lotus pond will I speak.” Sita helped 
him mount the little mound overlook- 
ing the still water and the eternal 
flowers, and, throwing down a square 
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of gay Indian carpet to protect the 
aged limbs against the early dew, 
“Now,” she said, expectant. 

“My child,” said the sage, “in the 
holy book is there all wisdom. Yet, 
even much reading thereout does not 
teach one when the gods may demand 
vengeance. Whether we ourselves, you 
and I, Sita, or whether our ancestors, 
have sinned, how can I tell, whence 
discover? But this I do know, that, 
unless the gods relent, some fearful ca- 
lamity awaits us. The oracles have 
never lied to me. Now, child of my 
heart, hear me; but hear the worse al- 
ternative first. Thou knowest there is 
but a handful of rupees in the jar, bur- 
ied over against the Buddha column. 
*Tis true that, as a Brahmin, my de- 
mand for money would bring a special 
blessing to Lalluchand, that godless 
son of the stone-bleeding banker, or to 
any of those ill-begotton dogs of usu- 
rers. But ever since the old Krish- 
naram, the ancestor of your son, got 
the rich grant of land from the grate- 
ful but wily Sivaji (never mind that 
story now, you know it), no sleek bania 
has written our honored names in his 
dishonest account books, nor shall he 
do so now. And ’tis thou must help 
me, Sita. . . Gopal of the Samachar 
seeks thy hand in marriage; he prom- 
ises gifts unusually generous. Thou 
hast for two years been accounted a 
widow. Have we not waited nine long 
years for some sign of life from thy 
husband? That the demon of the sea 
has prepared him for his next incarna- 
tion seems certain beyond a doubt. 
Why shouldst thou wear thy young 
eyes with watching down the avenue 
of all the weary years for a wanderer 
who will never come. Gopal is clever; 
you will have many tastes in common. 
For thy son’s sake, Sita, consent to 
this. Gopal is impatient (and I blame 
him not), was here urging me just af- 
ter thou didst leave this evening for 
the temple, light of my eyes. . . For 
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thy boy’s sake,” he repeated, as the girl 
still spoke not. 

Then she lifted to him a face almost 
stern with resolution. “No! father, not 
yet—I cannot. For my husband’s sake 1 
remain unmarried, till he comes to 
claim me. If he be dead (and of this I 
must have proof), then, why then what 
matters it to me what life I lead, 
whether as Gopal’s wife or another’s? 
Yet, I tell you, father, I like not this 
new notion of re-marriage. Your 
grandparents would have deemed it 
sin. . . But he is not dead, I know; 
and there is a way other than the one 
through Gopal’s courtyard. Of what 
avail is all you have let me learn, all 
the Sanskrit and English and other 
things, and I less able to help my- 
self than the woman who grinds the 
corn for our daily bread? I will seek 
my old teacher; she will surely show 
me how to make use of my learning.” 

The old man looked at her in admira- 
tion. “Thou wert ever quick-witted, 
Sita. But the plan is too untried to 
praise—just yet. Meantime, now that 
thou hast heard the worse alternative, 
and heard it with courage, listen to the 
possible escape. Dost thou remember 
my talk of Symonds sahib, the planter 
on the estate? Sociable he was, 
and open-handed, learned also in the 
ways and languages of our people, and 
river-hearted, ever kind to those in dis- 
tress. But he was reckless and ex- 
travagant, and the women of his ac- 
quaintance were more exacting than 
the greediest idol. Soon his debts be- 
came matter for scandal in the depart- 
ment, and he came to me. We had 
enough and to spare then: ’twas many 
years agone now, Sita—you would not 
remember—and he was an Englishman, 
and had been good to me. ’Twas not 
like lending money to the close-fisted 
bania—so—well! I hold a bond for ten 
thousand rupees. He meant well by 
me, for his bankers have till lately sent 
me the interest regularly. ’Tis true 
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*twas but a nominal rate, but that was 
at my own desire. J would not be a 
bania, putting out money to be doubled 
in my friend’s houses! But, what I 
can’t understand is, how the auguries 
ure not more favorable. For, look you, 
he is now in this neighborhood, and— 
he is an English gentleman. If I go 
to him and say, ‘Sir, I have not pressed 
my bond these many years, but we are 
in trouble; the little Sita whom you 
saw as a child, and her boy, andl. . . 
and, though I am ashamed to ask it, 
Wwe want the money, now...’ or, 
perhaps my voice will fail me, ere I’ve 
said a thing, but he will understand, 
and will take my hand, and say, ‘My 
friend, why did you not come to me 
earlier, or press for the money through 
my bankers? Would you not have me 
come to you in my trouble?—nay, did I 
not come? And, I shall be ashamed 
for another cause—for this indeed, that 
I am so poor a creature that to beg a 
kindness of my friend is gall to me. 
And I shall weep, but I'll be happy too, 
in that he will have saved you, Sita, 
and the boy . . . and, I will come to 
you, with my hand tightly clasped on 
that little cheque of his—a small piece 
of paper. Sita, why, the wind, even 
on a still day, would bear it away like 
a feather! but it will mean freedom for 
us, and life and health to the boy. . . 
And we shall journey, we three, to the 
far hills where the air is pure, and 
where no dragon of disease can stalk in 
our wake. But, Sita! Sita! Sita! tell me 
why were the auguries inauspicious? 
Is it that I may never meet him? But 
you could claim the money: the boy 
would still be saved. What matters 
about me? the thread of my life is 
nearly run out.” . . Then suddenly, 
*“T will go to him to-morrow, Sita: we 
shall cheat the Fates, yet!” 

He rose with some of his old energy, 
and was indeed quite cheerful over the 
simple evening meal, recalling stories 
of his own dear planter sahib, and ac- 
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quiring fresh confidence from his rem- 
iniscences. .. “Why, you look ten 
years younger, my father!” said Sita, 
as in the freshness of the early morn- 
ing she equipped him for his journey, 
binding his small bundle about his 
shoulders, and herself placing the staff 
in his well-knit hand. 

“You will deduct a second decade on 
my return,” he chuckled. 

But the gate creaked ominously be- 
hind him. 


III. 

“There is really nothing more luxuri- 
ous than tent life in India.” "T'was ar 
Englishwoman, who spoke her thoughts 
aloud, and she spoke in a brisk cheery 
voice. She seemed about forty years 
or thereabouts; the eyes were small 
and round and kindly, and the sun- 
burnt face beamed health and benevo- 
lence. She lay in a low deck-chair un- 
der the flap of a comfortable Jubbul- 
pore tent. “How am I to make them 
believe at home that here, a hundred 
miles from civilization, I have—all this 
——?’ And she inspected her canvas 
home with much satisfaction. Small 
shelves of attractive books hung 
against the walls of the tent; in one 
corner stood a writing-table, littereé 
with the nameless requisite et cavera 
of a lady’s caligraphy; soft Persian 
rugs wooed one’s toes; a table laid 
with spotless linen and glittering silver 
promised speedy pacification to clamor- 
ous appetites. Easy chairs and soft 
cushions offered repose to tired limbs. 
She rose with a sigh of content and 
walked to the tent door. The little en- 
campment gleamed white in the early 
sunlight. “I wish they’d come,” she 
said. And, as though her wish were 
electric, the clatter of horses’ hoofs 
came to her on the wind. 

At a casual glance these men might 
have served, at an imperial exhibition 
of humans, as typical of the Anglo- 
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Indian. The routine of officialism, the 
strict application of codes with the one, 
and the habit of ruling with the other, 
seemed to have robbed their faces of 
much individuality. They were no 
longer John Caldecott and Henry Sy- 
monds—they were the trusted commis- 
sioner and the successful tea-planter. 
The characteristics of the type, howev- 
er, were sufticiently forcible: hard, 
stern faces, browned with exposure to 
sun and wind; the light active frame of 
men whose lives had been spent in the 
country of sport; and the careless good 
humor of the exile in the company of 
boon companions. But closer observa- 
tion revealed differences. Henry Sy- 
monds had squandered all the good ma- 
terial with which life had endowed 
him. He had wasted his substance— 
not exactly in the riotous living of the 
prodigal—but in brainless extrava- 
gance, usually wild bids for popularity. 
He had a generous heart, and an in- 
stinctive dread of giving pain, but he 
allowed an entire severance between 
wit and sentiment, and, as a result, his 
generosity was rarely’ well-placed; 
while the dislike of pain had grown to 
a curiously sensual and selfish zsthet- 
icism. The chief human being to be 
saved from pain was himself. Yet he 
was excellent company, could tell a 
good story and sing a rollicking song, 
was invaluable at private theatricals, 
and had even written a stray novel or 
two. Sinister tales were afloat of not 
altogether justifiable attempts to re- 
adjust the inactivities of his banking 
account; but those stern lines about 
the mouth belied the rumors. His 
friends did not reflect that the trend 
of the workaday mill may have been a 
more peremptory force in his life than 
any effort of his own flabby nature. 
However, here he was, a godsend in 
the desert, and in three short months 
John Caldecott would be waving a 
white handkerchief to the P. and O. 
boat which carried his friend to an 
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evening of quiet in the Devonshire vil- 
lage where he meant to make his home. 

“Here you are, you hunters,” said 
cheery Mrs. Caldecott. “You must de- 
fer baths till post breakfast. If you’ve 
not brought the proverbial hunger 
home with you, ’tis because I have 
usurped the craving.” 

Food was not hard to procure in this 
district. The eggs and milk of the out- 
lying villages were a great improve- 
ment op the dwarfed and diluted pro- 
ductions of the towns; while of flesh 
they had an assortment varied by each 
fresh expedition of the sportsmen. ’Tis 
true that in deference to the prejudices 
of their Hindu neighbors in these ig- 
norant wilds they forbore from the sa- 
cred cow, but tinned substitutes offered 
sufficient opportunity for homage to 
British instincts. And, indeed, the en- 
campment had nought culinary of 
which to complain. 

Conversation, as is not uncommon in 
India, was mostly of the pig-sticking 
and polo type, and the men continued, 
after breakfast, to exchange experi- 
ences over their cigars, while Mrs. 
Caldecott busied herself at her writing- 
table. Presently she looked round—“I 
was quite forgetting,” she said, “that 
there is a queer old man waiting in the 
office-tent to see the planter sahib. He 
is a most picturesque creature, with a 
certain quiet dignity in his face and 
bearing.’ He was carrying his own bun- 
dles, and looked quite poor; but there 
was something about him which made 
me feel almost shamefaced when they 
sent him to the office instead of show- 
ing him in here. Could you go and see 
him at once, Mr. Symonds? It seems 
not right to keep him waiting any long- 
er.” 

Mr. Symonds rose at once, and his 
friend promised to follow in a minute, 
to see to a stray official letter or 
sO. 
“Oh, Shastri, my good friend, greet- 
ing!” said the ever-ready Henry. “It 
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is close upon—how many years since I 
saw you? .. . And now tell me of 
the small girl, and that boy of yours. 

.” $o he rattled on in his old 
familiar way. 

“He’s just the same,” said the poor 
old man to himself; and, drawing on 
the thought for courage, he produced 
the bond, and made his request... . 

When Mr. Caldecott reached the tent 
his friend was laughing a hard laugh, 
as he tore up a stamped document, and 
a shrunken little man was cowering 
opposite him, with a face that was al- 
most ashen. 

“Hullo, Symonds! What’s the row? Is 
the wifé’s prince a badmash?” 

“Oh, no! He’s only a creditor claim- 
ing ten thousand rupees, and more— 
that’s all! That’s the bond!” and he 
pointed to the torn fragments in the 
waste-paper basket. 

Caldecott shook his head unbelieving- 
ly. “You were always an actor, Sy- 
monds,” he said, “and that was really 
a fine scene. Put it into your next 
play; ’twill be a variation on the im- 
mortal Shylock. . . But, I say, that 
man does look ill. What is the matter? 
Will he have a peg?” 

“Not he!” said Symonds; “and not 
even water, from us. He’s a Brahmin 
of the Brahmins. Why! I remember 
a journey he made in my company one 
hot thirsty day, when his respect for 
his mother the cow nearly parched his 
throat eternally. The only place where 
water was procurable was in the vi- 
cinity of the shambles, and, ‘I can’t 
drink here,’ he said. . . Come, Shas- 
tri, don’t take on so. That paper 
would have made no difference. When 
I am rich enough you shall have the 
money, anyhow. I am sure you exag- 
gerate your trouble. Tell the pretty 
Sita I shall send her a present for her 
wedding—and marry her quickly. Gop- 
al is a good enough fellow, I am sure. 
Come, look livelier! and tell me that 
you trust me. I am still an English- 





man, you know. Has the magic of that 
fact lost its charm?” 

But the old man seemed petrified; 
and feeling really uncomfortable now, you won't.” 


The Nineteenth Century. 


The Spectator. 


Wandering Wishes. 


(To be concluded.) 





WANDERING WISHES. 


I long to leave city and book and pen, 
The square-built house, the streets of men, 
Tbe pent-up gardens, the decorous dress, 
The long-drawn crisis, the patriot Press. 


I could live for a year and never desire 

A single glance at the latest wire, 

Cricket or Kaffirs, shipwrecks or shares, 

Do you think that the penniless vagabond cares? 


I will travel the road that I never have trod, 

Flung over the downs like an arrow of God, 

The open spaces, the infinite air, 

And the tombs of dead Kings that are sleeping there. 


I will go to the forest I never have seen, 

Where the waters are cool and the ways are green, 
And watch like a vision of far-away seas 

Blue spaces that open and close in the trees. 


I will traverse the country I never have known, 
On the path that men followed to conquer a throne; 
The endless journey that girdles the world, 

To the ultimate grave where the banner is furled. 


Or I will go back to the country I know, 

Where the sea and the cliffs are embattled below, 
And the moorland spreads out like a wonderful dream 
Of a purple robe with a silver seam, 


Where the curlew calls shrill, and the scent of the peat 

Warns the rash treading of treacherous feet; 

And when I am dead they may write, if they list, 

“He loved the good sunshine, he loved the gray mist.” 
A. C. Medd. 


the planter turned away, whistling. 
“Obstinate,” he said, “always obsti- 
nate. Well, if you won't be comforted, 


Cornelia Sorabji. 
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SOME PRAIRIE CHUMS OF MINE. 


It has long been a puzzle to me, why 
no one has yet formally set forth the 
advantages of the Darwinian theory 
as a basis for sympathy with and affec- 
tion for the so-called lower animals. 
Blood is proverbially thicker than wa- 
ter, and no better guarantee of friend- 
ship and mutual assistance could pos- 
sibly be had than the recognition of 
Mowgli’s jungle-cry, “We be of one 
blood, you and I,” as no mere figure of 
speech, but a literal statement of fact. 

The elder orthodox view based our 
obligation toward them simply on the 
ground of creation by the same Great 
Power, who in His wisdom had made 
them lower than us and dependent up- 
on our bounty. This, however, is rath- 
er a remote connection, and a trifle me- 
chanical, such as might exist between 
two bolts of fabric from the same loom. 
And it leaves conspicuously outside the 
pale of our sympathy the wolf, the 
hawk, and the mosquito, no one of 
whom—except at times the last—is in 
any way dependent upon our bounty, 
or even “useful.” But now that we can 
regard them as bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh, what a sympathy and 
admiration we can feel for “Brer 
Wolf,” far more than for that pulpy, 
thick-witted, orthodox ideal, the lamb. 
He lives by his teeth, it is true, and is 
hard on his enemies at times—like the 
rest of us—but he is good to his wife 
and children, loyal to his pack, and will 
fight to the death for his friends. 

This point of view enables us to re- 
spect another animal, to applaud his 
daring and success, even when he is 
doing his best to prey upon us or our 
property. And if we will take the 
trouble to approach our animal cousins 
from this point of view, to get on call- 
ing terms with them, for one foeman 
worthy of our steel we shall discover 


twenty trusty allies with whom we 
may live on terms of cordial friendship 
and mutual helpfulness. 

Animals are not half such bitter and 
mortal enemies one of another as we 
usually suppose, and there are few who 
would gain more than they could lose 
by the extermination of any other giv- 
en species. Nor is man their worst en- 
emy—though his civilization may some- 
times be—any more than he is his own, 
as the mendacious old proverb would 
have us believe. The more widely and 
closely one associates with animals, 
the fewer he finds that are repulsive 
and unattractive, and the fewer he 
would care to see exterminated. 

Ninety per cent. of animals—including 
man—are good fellows. 

It was my good fortune to be born 
into a family of animal-lovers. My 
father and his brothers, in their boy- 
hood, had gathered in waif of feather 
after waif of fur, until a menagerie 
was accumulated, which was the de- 
light of every urchin in the sleepy 
little Yorkshire town. Such tastes nat- 
urally led them to the colonies: Africa, 
New Zealand, the Americas opened and 
swallowed them up; and when our turn 
of the Wander Fever came, the chief 
charm of the adventure for the young- 
er generation lay in the prospect of ex- 
changing our family of rabbits, guinea- 
pigs, pet lambs, and pigeons for “real 
wild animals.” 

No sooner were we settled in the 
broad valley of the Father of Waters, 
who is best known by his Indian name 
Mississippi, than we began our mus- 
tering. Our first venture was in the 
direction of squirrels, and we soon had 
a fine assortment on hand, gray 
squirrels, fox-squirrels, flying-squirrels, 
ground-squirrels and chipmunks. The 
ground-squirrels, known in the vernac- 
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ular as “grinnies,” we captured by the 
ruthlessly simple method of carrying 
water in a bucket from the creek and 
pouring it down their round little “wa- 
terproof” holes, until the burrow was 
full to the mouth, and its occupant 
came up, dripping and choking, literal- 
ly “drowned out.” 

This amusement would, I think, have 
been discouraged by our more civilized 
elders, had it not been that “grinny” 
is a sad rogue among the crops; not 
that his “sma’ request’ would have 
been noticed in harvest-time, but that 
he insisted on taking it in seed-time. 
The Indian corn is not sown, but care- 
fully planted in rows, and the settlers 
allege that grinny and his larger rela- 
tive gopher (pouched rat) will burrow 
straight down the whole length of a 
row in the loose soil, taking every 
grain. Not even soaking the grain in 
kerosene would discourage him, so that 
almost every county offers a reward for 
his little striped scalp, and many a day 
did we boys labor with a hoe and a 
bag of seed-corn slung round our waist, 
filling up the gaps in the rows made 
by his ravages. They were not satis- 
factory pets, as they could gnaw out 
of anything short of a tin deed-box, 
and were also shy and bad tempered; 
which, considering the method of their 
capture, was perhaps not unnatural. 

The beauties of the family were the 
flying squirrels—little balls of soft, vel- 
vety, gray fur, with the great gentle 
black eyes of most night feeders, and 
tiny delicate paws. Unfortunately, our 
enjoyment of them pretty nearly end- 
ed here. Not knowing that they were 
night animals by habit, we tried to 
make friends with them in the day- 
light, and our well-meant attentions 
were sharply repulsed, as our fingers 
and thumbs bore eloquent testimony 
for days. At best extremely shy and 
timid, even in the dark, to be waked 
out of their beauty-sleep in the glare 
of day, to play with clumsy-pawed 
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hulks of giants, was more than their 
little nerves could stand, and they did 
precisely what we all do when The 
Terror comes upon us—bit at every- 
thing they could reach. 

Another misunderstanding had sad- 
According to our 
of classification 


der consequences. 

Noachian standards 
they were squirrels, and squirrels in 
all those compendia of misinformation 
yclept “Natural History for the Young” 
were unanimously declared to live up- 
on nuts and grains. Accordingly they 
were supplied with a liberal diet of 
such dainties, together with bread, 
milk, and fruit, in blissful ignorance of 
the fact that they were mainly insect- 
eaters. They drank the milk eagerly, 
though we could not tempt them to 
touch any of the other things, and for 
a few days did very well on this and 
a nibble or two at the bread. Weary- 
ing, however, of this harmiess but un- 
interesting diet, they held a council of 
war. Next morning, instead of five 
squirrels in the cage, only four were to 
be found. Search was made for a hole 
in the floor or walls, but none was to 
‘be found, and it was soon concluded 
that the missing one had managed to 
squeeze himself through between the 
bars, as the little fellows are extraor- 
dinarily supple, and when their wings 
are spread look no thicker than a five- 
inch flounder. For two days the four 
were in excellent spirits; then they be- 
gan to mope again—and lo! next morn- 
ing there were only three. But the 
spirits of the three were hilarious. 
This excited suspicion, and a search 
was made. Under the bedding in one 
corner of the cage was found the gory 
head of one squirrel, and in the sleep- 
ing-box the partially devoured body of 
another. The murder was out. The 
poor little rascals had got so desperate 
on an exclusive milk diet—and any one 
who has been put on one will appre- 
ciate their feelings—that, like ship- 
wrecked sailors, they decided that it 
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was expedient for one man to die for 
the people. It is not likely that they 
held any council of war on the matter 
—only men are cold-blooded enough to 
do that; it probably began in a quarrel, 
which the first sight of blood turned 
into a massacre. That ended the tam- 
ing experiments on this branch of the 
squirrel family: the survivors were 
promptly set at liberty, and, though we 
caught many others afterwards, when 
cutting up hollow logs for firewood in 
the winter-time, we never attempted 
to keep them captive. 

The statements of the average book 
of natural history as to the food range 
of squirrels are much in need of modi- 
fication. Although the bulk of their 
diet is nuts, acorns, and grains, yet 
they are by no means the blameless 
vegetarians they are usually stated to 
be. In fact, these merry little chatter- 
ers have their failings—are quite hu- 
man, indeed. They areas fond of eggs as 
a darkey is of chickens, and even do not 
object to them after they are hatched, 
if the parent bird is at a safe distance. 
I have seen a red squirrel beaten with- 
in an inch of his life by a righteously 
indignant pair of our large American 
robins, who had caught him stealing 
their eggs, and when an individual is 
indiscreet enough to attempt the nests 
of larger birds, such as jays or crows, 
his life often pays the penalty. A pair 
of magpies have been seen to work to- 
gether very cleverly in punishing such 
a pirate. His chief means of escaping 
their attack is by dodging round to the 
opposite side of the tree-trunk, a ma- 
neeuvre with which all squirrel-hunters 
are most familiar. After the birds had 
missed one or two united swoops, they 
withdrew and took brief counsel. Then 
they separated, one remaining poised 
where he was, and the other sweeping 
round to the opposite side of the tree 
and again attacking bunny fiercely and 
with much noise. This he dodged as 
before, with a chuckle at his own agil- 
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ity and the easiness of the trick, which 
was just what the other bird was ex- 
pecting, and swoop she came like a 
feathered thunderbolt on his unsuspect- 
ing head, knocking him from his perch 
to the ground, and half stunning him. 

After this had been repeated three or 
four times and the squirrel, who never 
seemed to understand why the trick 
wouldn’t work, was half dead, the 
well-meaning human observer inter- 
fered, thinking bunny had been pun- 
ished enough. He ought to have looked 
to see whether it was eggs or young 
birds before disturbing the judicial 
proceedings of nature. However, the 
culprit was probably cured of egg- 
sucking—for several weeks. 

Indeed, I grieve to say that the saucy 
little red squirrel, or chickaree (much 
the same animal as our European 
squirrel, minus the tufted ears), in 
spite of his engaging appearance and 
merry scoldings with tail waving over 
his head, is about as near an approach 
to that rara avis among animals, “a 
thoroughly bad lot,” as any one I 
know. Under his air of infantile inno- 
cence and bonhomie he is treacherous, 
thievish and cowardly. The birds all 
loathe him, for he sucks their eggs, 
kills their nestlings, and, when he finds 
neither, tears the nest to pieces out of 
“pure cussedness,” besides taking pos- 
session of the larger ones for his own 
quarters whenever he dares. His larg- 
er brother-squirrels hate him cordially, 
for he lies awake at night devising 
elaborate burglaries upon their stores 
of nuts, harries their nests in their ab- 
sence, and is even said to kill their 
young ones if he can catch them un- 
guarded. Old hunters have assured me 
that he has a most unchristian habit, 
and a singularly senseless one for an 
animal, of sneaking up behind the big 
fox or gray or black squirrels, four ur 
five times his size, as they lie asleep, 
and biting them most viciously. Be- 
fore they can get their wits together 
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he is in the next tree-top but one, 
where they can no more catch him than 
a hawk can a swallow. His smaller 
brethren of the ground and the hollow 
stump, the chipmunks, have no more 
affection for him, as he does not even 
pay them the compliment of taking 
their hoards by stealth, but watches 
till he thinks they have laboriously 
made a “pile” worth taking, and then 
calmly descends upon it, pitches the 
rightful owners out of doors, and car- 
ries off every kernel. Those who know 
him best assert that he would rather 
go half a mile to steal a nut than climb 
the next tree to pick it. And of course 
the farmer hates him on the score of 
his corn-fields and cherry-orchards. 
Like even the alleged “criminal born,” 
he has his redeeming qualities, but he 
is almost as much of a nuisance in the 
animal community as man can be when 
he tries. . 

The liberation of our fiying-squirrel 
survivors, like other virtues—even if 


tardy—was its own reward, for they 
promptly gave us an exhibition of 
their parachute-work. Their “flying,” 
though curious, is rather disappointing, 
for, as their “wings” are simply folds 
of skin running from elbow to knee on 
each side of the body and cannot be 


“flapped,” all that they can do is to 
run to the top of the tree and launch 
themselves spread-eagle fashion into 
the air. Their ottspread parachute 
then converts their fall into a long de- 
scending curve, Which lands them, with 


a slightly upward swoop at the finish,. 


at the foot of the next tree. This they 
scurry up to the top of and repeat the 
process. In fact, they “fly” about as 
a sheet of note-paper would, if launched 
from a window, so long as it could keep 
itself in a horizontal position. And it 
is astonishing how deeply ingrained 
this instinct for running up to the top 
and swooping off has become. 

We had an amusing illustration of 
this one winter while cutting up logs 
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into firewood lengths with a _horse- 
power saw. One of the largest logs 
was hollow, and about its middle was 
a chamber into which nearly a dozen 
filying-squirrels had stowed themselves, 
well surrounded with dead leaves and 
moss, for their winter's sleep. So tor- 
pid were they that the dragging and 
rolling of the log into position on the 
carrier never woke them, and it was 
not until the saw ripped its way 
through one end of their snug bedroom, 
letting in a flood of wintry sunlight, 
that their sleep was broken. Then 
they came pouring out pell-mell, but, 
instead of simply scampering away to 
the nearest tree, scarcely thirty yards 
distant, as any other squirrel would 
have done, they rushed wildly up the 
first upright object they came to and 
swooped from the top of it. One of 
them ran up an upright of the saw- 
frame and took his flight from the top 
of that Pisgah; another scuttled up a 
wagon-wheel and tobogganed off its 
tail-board; two others shot up the legs 
of the team of horses driving the horse- 
power mill-sweep and sailed boldly 
from their backs; while one particular- 
ly crazy acrobat ran up the body of the 
astonished sawyer, and pitched off 
from the top of his cap before he had 
time to more than gasp. 

But fortune soon brought nobler 
game across our path. One day word 
was brought that a hunter in the next 
county had captured a litter of wolf- 
cubs, and the next evening saw us 
back with one of them in an overcoat- 
pocket—a charming little puff-ball of 
dark brown fur, soft and long as a kit- 
ten’s, with big round eyes, and the 
most innocent little baby face imagin- 
able. Like ourselves, all animals are 
beautiful at least once in their lives— 
in infancy. And this is true of even 
such unpromising specimens as the 
wolf, the pig and the donkey. All 
these in their infancy are simply irre- 
sistible. They have the same bewitch- 
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ing air of fluffy innocence, dignified by 
the wisdom of all the ages, which puts 
a halo around every baby head. You 
cannot analyze the charm, but it is 
there, and appeals to every eye, though 
the taste, like all others, has its vaga- 
ries. A Western agriculturist once con- 
fided to me that he “’lowed lambs wuz 
abaout as homely young anermals as 
a feller could find ennywhar, but ef yer 
wants somethin’ reel cute and han- 
sum, take a little pig! Smart ez a 
whip tu!” And really an unprejudiced 
and unconventionalized eye would be 
obliged to award the prize for smart- 
ness and “cuteness,” between the two, 
to the piglet. 

But alas! innocence has a way of fad- 
ing, and wolf-cubs are no exception to 
the rule. Every week you see, with re- 
gret, the nose becoming longer and 
more pointed as the jaws grow more 
“punishing,” the head flatter and the 
round eyes more watchful and _slit- 
like. In a few months your furry cher- 
ub is metamorphosed into that polite 
but unprincipled gentleman-adventurer, 
the wolf. And his altered appearance 
is but the outward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual change. He is 
still friendly with his acquaintances, 
including all the dogs of the household, 
who, with the exception of one sour, 
searred old wolf-fighter who cannot 
forget traditional enmities, have rel- 
licked with him like ahy other puppy. 
But he is becoming curiously suspi- 
cious of strangers, and bolts into his 
corner and shows his teeth in a most 
uncanine way and tone of voice when 
they approach. Chickens develop an 
irresistible fascination for him, and he 
hatches deep-laid and surprising de- 
signs upon them, as they come forag- 
ing round the kennel in search of food- 
scraps. Before he is six months old he 
has learned to leave a tempting bit of 
his dinner out in front of his kennel 
and lie down a few feet away in pre- 
tended slumber until some silly pullet 
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is indiscreet enough to try and capture 
the bait, when there is a sudden awak- 
ening for both parties. Strange im- 
pulses are awakening in him, his keen 
ivory needles of teeth are thirsting for 
something to bury themselves in. The 
most uncanine thing about a wolf-pup- 
py is the astonishing width of his gape. 
A dog can open his jaws till they form 
a fairly obtuse angle, but a_ wolf’s 
yawn open into a glittering crescent, 
almost a straight line, and you think 
his mouth is opening through to the 
back of his neck. Then he brings his 
teeth together with a ringing snap, like 
a steel trap, and the piece of enemy 
that comes between them is cut through 
as clean as if a guillotine had descend- 
ed upon it. He seldom hangs on, bull- 
dog fashion; there is little need to: one 
tearing snap in the right place is 
enough for most dogs, and it takes four 
or five good hounds to stop a wolf ten 
pounds lighter than any one of them. 
Our wolf-puppies always became un- 
popular, sooner or later, with their ca- 
nine playfellows: they would bite too 
hard even in sport. My father was one 
day watching a half-grown wolf-cub 
playing with a great black greyhound 
belonging to our pack. After a time 
the big fellow tired of the romp, and 
walking away a few paces, stood look- 
ing across the garden with his back to 
the cub. The little chap at once stole 
quietly up behind him, leaped upon his 
hind quarters, and opening his scis- 
sors-like stretch of jaws, embraced the 
full width of the small of his back in 
their gape, and snapped viciously. The 
greyhound fairly yelped with pain, 
rage and astonishment, and inside of 
three seconds Master Cub was down on 
his back in the dust, yelping out apol- 
ogies and explanations’ which Pedro 
was distinctly loth to accept. The 
throat, the flank and the small of the 
back are the three fatal “holds” of the 
wolf, and when the cub saw the slen- 
der, rounded greyhound loin so tempt- 
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ingly exposed, ancient memories awoke 
within him, and he must bite, though it 
cost him a thrashing. The snap of an 
old he-wolf is something terrific, and 
its handwriting can usually be traced 
upon the ears, necks, or sides of any 
hound who has had much experience 
on the wolf-trail. The most fearsome 
sear I have ever seen was across the 
throat of a shepherd-dog belonging to 
a settler in the Upper Mississippi val- 
ley. He was a brave watch-dog, fond 
of a good fight, and had already beaten 
off several attacks by single wolves 
upon his charges. So the thieves de- 
termined that he must be got out of the 
way by some means, and after a Land 
League meeting agreed upon a plan. 
One afternoon, in broad daylight and 
within sight of the house, a wolf came 
eantering over the brow of the hills 
and made a dash for a lamb. Of 
course he had quickly to drop it and 
flee from the collie in hot pursuit, but 
no sooner had he lured him over the 
brow of the hill and well out of sight 
of the ranche buildings than up sprang 
three of his confederates from their 
ambush in the grass, and fell upon him 
all together. Most fortunately his mas- 
ter had seen the start of the chase, and 
hearing the sound of hot fighting, 
sprang to horse and galloped over to 
the hill as fast as the broncho could put 
foot to ground, hoping to be in at the 
death. And he very nearly was, for 
the four had the collie down and were 
throttling the life out of him when the 
ridercame over the ridge. So determined 
were they that he got within revolver- 
shot of them before they would retreat, 
and had the satisfaction of making one 
of them pay for the clever trick with 
his scalp. I have known the same ruse 
played upon a pair of fine Scotch deer- 
hounds on the next ranche to my 
brother’s in the foot-hills of the Rock- 
ies, only this time by the great grey or 
“white” wolves of the plains. 

Indeed, old hunters always advised 
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to keep my wolf hounds shut 
night, or sooner or later 
lured out a couple 
of miles by a_ single wolf and 
then set upon by the pack, which 
would spoil their nerve for trail-work 
alone, even in the daytime. And when 
a hound has once become uneasy about 
following the trail alone, he might as 
well be sold to a tenderfoot, as he will 
always be keeping his eye on the other 
hounds instead of his nose on the scent. 
A good hound, when running, ought to 
have neither eyes nor ears, nothing but 
nose. 

And it is not only dogs who need to 
be on their guard against such unpleas- 
ant little surprises. A neighbor of 
mine on the cattle ranges told me that 
he nearly got into serious trouble in 
this way once, although, fortunately for 
him, through his own adventurousness, 
and not by any design of the wolves. 
He was out looking for lost horses one 
day up in the sand-hills when he sud- 
denly saw the head of a big grey wolf 
stick un for a moment over the edge of 
a “blow-out,” or pit in the top of a 
sand-hill scooped out by the wind. He 
had only his revolver with him, but as 
“greys” are terribly destructive to colts 
and young cattle, he at once galloped 
off down a side valley until he came 
well down the wind from the “blow- 
out,” so that his scent would not be 
earried towards the wolf. Then hob- 
bling his horse, he worked his way 
across the ridges on hands and knees 
until he could crawl up to the edge of 
the hollow and peep over, hoping to 
surprise Mr. Wolf. But it was his 
turn to be surprised, for there, not thir- 
ty yards below him, were seven great 
shaggy brutes, each nearly as big as 
a Newfoundland dog, rolling and tum- 
bling over each other, and showing 
great rows of glistening teeth that 
looked as long as his finger. 

He said it occurred to him all at 
once that it was not a very good day 
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for wolf-hunting after all, and he 
rolled down the side of that hill and 
scuttled across to where his horse was 
hobbled as fast and as noiselessly as 
his legs would carry him. Fortunately, 
the wolves were so well pleased with 
each other and so busy with their 
game, for it was in their regular au- 
tumn playtime, that they never no- 
ticed him at all, or if they had they 
would have caught him before he could 
reach his hobbled horse, and have left 
little of either of them except the wood 
of the saddle and a few of the largest 
bones. 

Almost the only species, except our 
own, that the wolf cannot get the bet- 
ter of, either by force or strategy, is the 
horse. Here he finds himself opposed 
by an intelligence equal to his own and 
an organization even firmer. The mo- 
ment the alarm is sounded or its flank 
is attacked, the horse-herd rushes not 
away from the danger but towards its 
own centre. Here a compact mob is 
quickly formed, foals and yearlings in 
the middle, surrounded by a ring of 
grown horses facing outward. So that 
from whatever quarter the attack is 
delivered it finds itself confronted by 
an unbroken row of gleaming yellow 
ivories and iron hoofs flying like sledge- 
hammers. And the wolf who is bold 
enough to charge the square gets noth- 
ing but a mouthful of his own teeth 
down his throat or a broken skull. 
Then when all is in order, out trots the 
oldest stallion, the war-lord of the herd, 
and paces proudly up and down in 
front of the line, looking for the ene- 
my. And woe betide the single wolf 
that he can overtake before he can 
gain the shelter of the chop-hills; his 
back will be broken by a trip-hammer 
stroke of the front hoofs, and the life 
shaken out of him by the great yellow 
teeth as if he had been a rat. And we 
are wonderfully proud of our “inven- 
tion” of the serried rank of pikemen 
and the hollow square of bayonets to 
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resist cavalry, when we were simply 
using their own ancient tactics against 
horses—with riders! 

They have completely forgotten the 
trick under civilization, and when 
“farm-bred” or “Eastern” horses are 
first turned out on the ranges, they lose 
over half their colts by the attacks of 
wolves, simply because they don’t 
know how to combine for defence. If, 
however, a few broncho mares are put 
with them, they soon teach them the 
combination, and experienced ranch- 
men never turn a bunch of green brood- 
mares out unless accompanied by three 
or four of these sagacious little plains- 
men. 

It is surprising how much of this 
combination for defence goes on among 
gregarious animals and birds, and to 
what an extent it develops a spirit of 
noblesse oblige in the leaders and old 
males. Even such timid creatures as 
deer and antelope possess this stand- 
ard of honor in a high degree. Indeed, 
the animal whom, of all I have ever 
met, I most profoundly respect and ad- 
mire was—and I trust still is—a prong- 
horned antelope buck, to whom I placed 
myself on one occasion in the “wolf” 
relation. 

I was out hunting one autumn day 
with another ranchman on the table- 
lands of the Platte River, when we 
caught sight of a small group of ante- 
lope grazing upon the slope of a hill 
about two miles away. Making a long 
détour to get down the wind from 
them, we hobbled our horses, and 
crawled, it seemed about three miles, 
mostly upon our stomachs and elbows, 
until we found ourselves hot and sandy 
at the back of the ridge on which we 
had seen them. Up this we crawled 
with our hearts in our mouths, while 
they must have grazed up the slope to 
meet us, for we suddenly looked up and 
saw a superbly prong-antlered head sil- 
houetted against the sky-line. Instead 
of taking a steady aim as we lay, we 
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went crazy at once, leaped to our feet 
and blazed away wildly at six fright- 
ened antelope “rocketting” down the 
steep slope like so many jack-rabbits. 
Of course we missed everything, and, 
dropping our empty guns, drew our 
big six-shooters, and began popping at 
them as they dashed up the opposite 
slope of the narrow valley. Suddenly 
we noticed the biggest buck drop be- 
hind the others, and for a moment 
thought we had wounded bim. To our 
astonishment, however, he turned and 
faced us, then ran a score of paces 
farther and turned again, and we saw 
what he was doing. He was defying 
us, to distract our attention until the 
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does and fawns could make good their 
escape! The little herd soon reached 
the top of the ridge, plunged over, and 
were lost to view; but their plucky 
champion stood proudly for several 
seconds on the summit, stamping his 
foot angrily at us, until a backward 
glance assured him that his family 
were out of range behind the hill, 
when, with a last toss of his head, he 
whirled, and was after them like a 
flash. For some reason or other we 
didn’t think of reloading our rifles for 
another long-range shot, but took off 
our hats to him as he went over the 
ridge, and had the decency to be glad 
we had missed him. 
Woods Hutchinson. 





BY WILLOW CREEK. 


The tent is pitched for sleeping in where cottonwoods are 


green, 


And Willow Creek is running, rippling, singing all the way; 
The misty hills are dim and far, the last the sun has seen, 

And buds and leaves and silver fish are sleeping after play. 
The day is slowly dying in a twilight grey, 

And evening birds sing sweet for thanks that this one day 


has been. 


The stars are out in clusters, but the moon was never seen, 
And Willow Creek is running, rippling, singing all the night; 
With a breath of balm-of-Gilead comes the breeze at morning 


keen, 


The cloudy east is broken by a single rift of light. 
The night is slowly dying in a day-dawn grey, 
And morning birds sing sweet for thanks that this one 


night has been. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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IN THE LAND OF SUNSHINE.* 


BY GABRIELE REUTER. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE BY MARY A. ROBINSON, 


III 


June 5th. 

This afternoon the vicomte suddenly 
made his appearance. We were sitting 
on the veranda with Mr. McNaughton, 
who visits us daily, and M. and Mme. 
Prepontis. When the vicomte was an- 
nounced I was at first somewhat em- 
barrassed. He did not pay much at- 
tention to me, however, but told us all 
some amusing stories about things 
which had happened in town during 
the past few days. This put me at my 
ease again. We were all very merry. 
It is certainly true that the vicomte al- 
ways brings life into a company. Mr. 
McNaughton, the uncle (the nephew 
has not shown himself since his quar- 
rel with Mr. Validoles), contributed 
but little to the conversation; I think, 
however, that he observed the more. 

If he does make a remark, it is to the 
point, and often only too keen and too 
good for our stupid, commonplace talk. 
And he has such a pleasant voice! 

I wish I knew— 

Well, Aglaia is certainly very hand- 
some, that is the chief thing for most 
men. 

—Later on, we younger people took a 
walk to the beach, while Mme. Pre- 
pontis got her backgammon board, of 
which she had been deprived for two 
hours, from the _ side-table, and sat 
down opposite her husband for a 
game. During the two years that she 
has lived in this house, she has been 
down to the sea-shore only once. 

In the course of our walk I hada 
talk with the vicomte, which has filled 
my mind with anxiety. He asked me 
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whether I liked my position. After I 
had answered in the affirmative, and 
told him how kind the Validoles were 
to me, he looked very grave, and said 
that he considered it his duty as a 
friend to warn me. He asked if IL 
had parents or other relatives. I re- 
plied that I was entirely dependent up- 
on myself, upon which he said with 
much concern: 

“It is a very unfortunate situation 
for you, mademoiselle, to be so entirely 
unprotected iin a foreign land. I can- 
not ‘help telling you that you are not in 
a reliable family.” 

I looked at him in alarm, and then 
turned my eyes upon the girls, who 
were walking in front of us, with Mr. 
McNaughton between them. 

“Oh—I do not mean the young ladies, 
whom I esteem most highly,” the vi- 
comte hastened to add, “and unfortu- 
nately I cannot give you any clearer ex- 
planation at present. I can only beg 
you to be careful, and if you should 
encounter any difficulties, I wish you 
to remember, mademoiselle, that you 
have in me a friend who will esteem 
himself happy to be of service to you.” 

The vicomte said this with so much 
feeling, that I really reproached myself 
for distrusting him. What in the 
world can he mean by his hints? If 
he wishes to help me, he ought to 
speak out plainly.—Perhaps he was 
only trying to make himself appear 
more important in my eyes. 

On this occasion I again noticed how 
keenly Mr. McNaughton observes. He 
hau not turned to look back at us once, 
but, a while after, he came to my side, 
and asked me, with his gentle voice, 
which I so much like to hear, in Ger- 
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man, what serious matters I had been 
talking about with the vicomte, and 
why I was looking so troubled. I am 
always glad to talk with him in my 
beloved mother-tongue. It is probably 
for this reason that, in spite of our 
short acquaintance, he seems to me 
much more like a friend than the vi- 
comte. 

I frankly told him of the French- 
man’s warning, and asked him what 
he thought of the matter. 

He was silent a while. He is very 
eautious in giving an opinion, as I 
have observed repeatedly. At last he 
said: 

“In the sense which we, from our 
Anglo-Saxon or Germanic point of 
view, apply to the term reliable, such 
families of the Levant as the Validoles 
can hardly be called so. Mr. Validoles 
is a Greek, his wife, as far as I know, 
a Georgian or an Armenian. All these 
nations have been so long oppressed, 
held in subjection, and subdued, that 
they have need of craft, shrewdness 
and falsehood to defend themselves 
against tyranny, and make sure of a 
little pleasure in life. In this way 
these qualities have, by degrees, be- 
come their second nature. They are 
somewhat demoralized, and take a 
wider view of many things which, ac- 
cording to our ideas, are inseparable 
from honor and morality. Hence, I 
fear, indeed, my dear young lady, that 
you will yet meet with many perplex- 
ing experiences in this connection. You 
have been confronted with these cir- 
cumstances too young. I would rather 
have seen you in a German family, or 
in an English one.” 

“But the Validoles are so kind,” I 
ventured to remark. It seemed to 
me ungrateful not to defend those who 
had overwhelmed me with favors. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. McNaughton, 
rather sarcastically, “they are very 
kind. They can give away their last 
garment, but they cannot keep a prom- 
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ise. We must not judge them too 
harshly.” 

He smiled sadly. He has a refined, 
intellectual face, and when one watch- 
es his features closely, they no longer 
appear cold and proud. He can look 
very kind, too. 

“If Lonly knew whether I could 
trust the vicomte,” I said, thoughtless- 
ly. A moment after, I repented of my 
childish frankness. 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Mr. McNaughton, almost sternly, as if 
he were talking to a school-girl who 
had expressed herself obscurely. 

I was vexed at his manner, and an- 
swered carelessly: “He offered me his 
services, in case I should get into any 
difficulties.” 

“You like him?” 

“Of course, he is so amusing.” 

“Well, in difficult positions we are 
apt to turn for help to the people whom 
we like,” said Mr. McNaughton, coldly, 
“even though common-sense should 
urge us not to do so.” 

I do not know why I had to laugh at 
that. Who would be likely to do any- 
thing that conflicts with common- 
sense! That so wise a man as Mr. Mc- 
Naughton should make this assertion 
in such a confident tone, struck me as 
extremely comical. 

Suddenly he too smiled. 

“I think I should feel more inclined 
to ask your advice than that of the vi- 
comte,” I cried. Mr. McNaughton 
bowed solemnly in reply. 

Then he pointed to the girls and the 
vicomte, who had stopped to wait for 
us. Aglaia’s figure looked splendid as 
it stood out in relief against the gor- 
geous sunset-sky. 

“How beautiful she is!” said Mr. Me- 
Naughton; “I love beauty. Only we 
should be satisfied with it, and not de- 
mand anything of it which is foreign 
to its nature.” 

I was astonished and delighted that 
this grave and superior man _ should 
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have talked to me so much—more than 
he ever did with Aglaia. Weli,—I sup- 
pose he feels too much when he is with 
her. 

I have never been so diffuse in my 
diary before. I wanted to note down 
exactly the purport of the two conver- 
sations, in order to remember them 
distinctly. At any rate, there is as yet 
no reason why I should feel anxious. 
In my inmost heart, I am happy. I will 
go to bed now; it must be midnight. 


June 6th. 

This morning Mahmudye came out, 
and again brought several closely- 
packed hampers for the girls. They 
laughed a good deal with the old slave, 
who shouted and gesticulated in un- 
usual excitement. When I asked her 
what was the matter with her, she 
looked at me shrewdly, and said in 
Arabian: “Ya Sitte, that is a secret! 
Life is full of secrets!”— 

She went on chattering with the girls, 
but I did not listen, until Melpomene, 
who is always delighted to hear any 
gossip, suddenly cried: 

“Mademoiselle, what do you think?— 
that red-haired Mme. Lavigne was Mr. 
MecNaughton’s wife. She ran away 
from him and he got a divorce.” 

And with this the girl broke out into 
loud laughter, which seemed endless. 
At that moment she struck me as in- 
expressibly silly. What was there to 
laugh at in that story? I thought it a 
very sad one. How the poor man must 
have suffered! Now I understand the 
quiet sadness that pervades his whole 
manner, and the reserve which he 
maintains in his intercourse with 
women. Good heavens— 


June 7th. 
Something terrible has happened! I 
have no time now—I will write it all 
down later on. My head is all con- 
fused. I must go to town to see the 
poor, poor parents! 
Oh, I am very unhappy! 
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June 8th. 

What events! What changes in my 
life! How could I have thought such 
things possible! Oh, this Land of 
Sunshine has also its deep, dark 
shadows. 

On the evening of the sixth of June 
I had lain awake a long time, thinking 
over the warnings which had been giv- 
en me. When I had at length gone to 
sleep, and had possibly slept a couple 
of hours, I was awakened by a noise 
in Aglaia’s room. 

I listened for a while—at times all 
was quiet—then again I heard soft 
footsteps, as well as cautious whisper- 
ing—I thought of burglars.— 

At last I called out: “Aglaia, are you 
awake? Is somebody in your room?’ 

“No, mademoiselle,” replied Aglaia. 

“But I heard talking.” 

“Oh, no—you must have been dream- 
ing. I got up to get a glass of water 
from the toilet table.” 

Reassured, I laid my head on the pil- 
low again. 

At that moment I heard Aglaia 
laughing softly. This time, the sound 
seemed to come from outside, as if it 
were under the window. I rose, in or- 
der to lay the ghost of my excited im- 
agination, and go to her room. 

As there was no direct communica- 
tion between the two apartments, I 
had to cross the hall; but tne door 
leading from my room to the latter 
was bolted on the outside. 

I was so frightened that I trembled 
all over. I wakened Melpomene. 

“We are locked in, there are burglars 
in the house,” I cried, in alarm. “Ag- 
laia!”’ 

This time there was no answer. All 
remained silent in the next room, al- 
though Melpomene too was now excit- 
edly calling for her sister. We opened 
the window, and sought to penetrate 
the darkness with our eyes. We 
screamed for ‘help in our alarm, but as 
M. and Mme. Prepontis, as well as the 
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servants, slept in another part of the 
house, no one heard us. 

“Aglaia has played some joke on us,” 
said Melpomene, trying to comfort me, 
while I burst into tears. 

She could say what she liked—I sus- 
pected that something dreadful had 
happened, for which I would be held 
responsible. 

The night seemed endless! At last, 
when the day began to dawn, and we 
went to the window once more, we 
saw a ladder leaning against the open 
window of Aglaia’s room. 

“She has been abducted!” cried Mel- 
pomene in a tone of mingled alarm and 
satisfaction, while I sank in a chair, all 
in a tremor. 

When, at length, the housemaid re- 
leased us from our imprisonment, our 
suspicions were confirmed. Aglaia’s 
bed was untouched, clothes and linen 
lay strewn about the room, her jewel- 


ry she had taken with her. The ab-- 


duction, therefore, had certainly not 
taken place against her will. This re- 
assured me in a measure. Mr. Vali- 
doles was so kind a father, why had 
not the lovers appealed to him confid- 
ingly? I could not understand it. 

Mme. Prepontis, when she heard the 
unpleasant news, flew into an excite- 
ment of which I should not have 
thought so phlegmatic a woman ca- 
pable. She screamed and sobbed, and 
ran about the house like mad, while 
her husband only made bad jokes, and 
Melpomene was evidently jealous of 
her sister. 

I was asked as to whether I had any 
idea as to who the lover mighit be. 

No, I had no idea whatever. The 
aunt thought it might be the vi- 
comte. 

“He would have been more likely to 
abduct mademoiselle,” cried Melpo- 
mene. 

With a heavy heart I went to town to 
acquaint the parents of my pupils with 
what had happened. On the way I 
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tried to console myself by thinking 
that, in justice, I could hardly be 
blamed for Aglaia’s levity. Neverthe- 
less I was not surprised when Mr. Vali- 
doles, on my telling him of the affair, 
flew into a violent passion. It was to 
me, he said, that he had confided his 
daughters, I was their governess and 
dame dhonneur. Why had I not 
watched them better? Furiously, and 
with such vehement gesticulation that 
I thought he would beat me, he told 
me to leave his house that very min- 
ute, and declared that of course, under 
the circumstances, I could not expect 
him to give me any salary. That I 
might be thankful if he did not have 
me arrested. 

Weeping, I entreated him not to do 
anything so dreadful, and tried to calm 
myself. The worst of the matter to 
me was that this scene took place be- 
fore witnesses. Old Mahmudye had 
entered the room at once, when she 
saw my disturbed face. Although I 
had requested a private interview with 
Mr. Validoles, he did not send away 
either her or his landlord, with whom 
he happened to be quarrelling violently 
when I arrived. 

The landlord, an old, fat, dirty Greek, 
began to grin disgustingly when he 
heard the story, and kept interrupting 
my conversation with Mr. Validoles by 
remarks in Greek. The old negress 
clapped her hands Joudly, and uttered 
Arabian exclamations of astonishment 
and indignation. Sune asked repeated- 
ly if both the young ladies had been 
carried off. 

Suddenly while I was still standing 
before Mr. Validoles as if stunned by 
the blow which my dismissal had dealt 
me, the landlord turned to the slave 
with some violent accusation. In an- 
swer, she poured forth a torrent of 
abuse such as only that mad black cat 
can utter, and the next moment she 
and the old Greek were involved in a 
regular hand-to-hand fight. Horrified, 
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I fled from the room, to escape the dis- 
gusting sight. 

The whole house was filled with 
fearful yells and howls, as if wild 
beasts were fighting yonder in the sa- 
loon with the yellow satin furniture. 

I looked for Mme. Validoles, in order 
to take leave of her, but could not find 
her, and so went to my room to pack 
up my things. 

I was astonished to find a large seal 
on every piece of furniture. In the 
next room I encountered several gen- 
tlemen, as well as a constable, in gor- 
geous uniform, with a gold embroid- 
ered jacket and a sabre, occupied in 
affixing seals to the furniture there 
too. 

I asked for an explanation of this 
proceeding. They looked at me sus- 
piciously, and did not answer me. 

I was beginning to take some of my 
books from the bookshelf, when one 
of the gentlemen seized my arm, say- 
ing in a polite, though stern, tone: 
“That will not do, mademoiselle! After 
the firm of Validoles has declared it- 
self insolvent this morning, everything 
in the house belongs to the creditors 
until affairs are settled.” 

“But these books, these clothes, and 
all the articles you see here are my 
property, I am the governess in this 
family,” I replied, trembling with fear, 

The official shrugged his shoulders. 
“That remains to be proved; for the 
present it is our duty to save all that 
can be saved.” He looked at me threat- 
eningly. “It looks to me very much as 
if everything valuable had been re- 
moved beforehand.” 

In dismay, I remained silent. 

I made one more faint attempt at re- 
gaining my property, by returning to 
Mr. Validoles and trying to induce him 
to confirm, by his testimony, that the 
articles in question were mine. In vain! 
Mr. Validoles accompanied me to my 
room,and shouted that he was a duped 
father, that he would have his daugh- 
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ter hunted up by detectives, and would 
sue her abductor, and that he did not 
know whether this rubbish belonged to 
me or to his daughters. 

When I was about to retire from all 
this turmoil, I met Mahmudye, who 
had blood on her face and smiled at me 
triumphantly. “The dog will not call 
me a thief again,” she gurgled, as she 
hid several silver spoons in the bosom 
of her torn, gaily-colored cotton dress. 

“Where is your mistress, Mahmud- 
ye?” I asked. 

“Allah il Allah, she is with her sister 
in the Street of the Franks. I will go 
to her and tell her of this new misfor- 
tune. What a surprise!” 

With this a broad smile spread over 
her black face again, and she began to 
sing one of her disagreeable Arabian 
songs. I ran quickly down the stairs 
to escape her. 

What was to become of me now? 

In my perplexity I thought of Mr. 
McNaughton. Yes, I would go back to 
Ramleh. The Prepontis would not re- 
fuse to let me stop at their house for a 
few hours. Then I would send a mes- 
senger to Mr. McNaughton and ask 
him to come to me. He would tell me 
where I could find shelter, would help 
me to look for another situation. As I 
pictured to myself his calm, aristo- 
cratic, superior manner, the kind ex- 
pression of his eye, I was filled with a 
happy peace, in the midst of all the 
perplexity. 

As I was about to leave Alexandria, 
at the station I met Melpomene, with 
her aunt and my hastily and badly 
packed valise. 

Mme. Prepontis explained to me, ex- 
citedly, that she would not assume the 
responsibility of having girls who 
played such pranks in her house any 
longer, and was therefore about to 
take Melpomene back to ‘her parents. 
I reported the condition in which I had 
found the house, and that Mr. Vali- 
doles had dismissed me. 
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Melpomene, regardless of the passen- 
gers in the waiting-room, uttered a 
loud scream, and fell upon my neck. 

“Mademoiselle, you must not leave 
us!” she sobbed. “What shall I do 
without you?’ Apparently, she was 
more dismayed at my dismissal, than 
at her father’s failure. 

Mme. Prepontis now remonstrated 
with her seriously, telling her not to 
add to her parents’ sorrow, but to re- 
sign herself to the unfortunate circum- 
stances. Then she went outside to en- 
gage a cab. 

Hardly had she turned her back, 
when Melpomene grasped my arm ve- 
hemently, and whispered: 

“I' know where Aglaia is staying! 
When our servant came from market, 
he met Mr. McNaughton’s cook, and 
he told him, in confidence, that his 
master was having a visit from a 
lady—” 

Mr. McNaughton—No, no, I never 
should have thought of him! He 
seemed to me so far, far above such 
adventures. And how he spoke to me 
of the Levantines only the night before 
tl.e elopement!—He probably did that 
to mislead me. 

“IT love beauty—” Well, yes, he had 
given proof of that in his life—first 
Corinne Lavigne—and then after she 
has left him, he is foolish enough to 
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throw himself at Aglaia’s head! Ag- 
laia—to whom the idea of fidelity is ut- 
terly foreign.—Ah—I suppose it is 
hateful of me to think thus of her. I 
feel dizzy—my heart aches. Oh how 
wrong it all seems! 

When Melpomene and Mme. Prepon- 
tis, occupied only with their own af- 
fairs, left me standing in the station, 
and I actually did not know where I 
could go in this large city without any 
money, I suddenly remembered the 
kind sisters of the German Hospital. 
When, at Easter, I had attended the 
Protestant Church, I had, after the ser- 
vice, exchanged a few words with 
some of them, and subsequently had 
called upon them. I therefore engaged 
a small Arab to carry my valise, and 
proceeded to the hospital. When I re- 
lated my unfortunate experiences, I 
was hospitably received for the night. 

Ah, I have a pretty room and can 
look out upon the shady garden which 
surrounds this beautiful palace. But 
the white marble tertace is occupied 
only by patients in blue flannel jack- 
ets and white nightcaps;—now and 
then a sister appears and softly van- 
ishes again. Quiet and seriousness 
reign in these wide, echoing corridors, 
these lofty halls, where suffering and 
death have their abode. 

Is this stil my Land of Sunshine? 


(To be concluded.) 





THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE.* 


It may seem strange that now, at the 
end of this nineteenth century, it 
should still be possible to produce a 
Life of Shakespeare, not as a member 
of a series of literary handbooks, nor 
as a summary of well-known and ac- 


*A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sidney 


Lee. (London, 1898.) 


cepted facts, but as a contribution to 
historical knowledge. Yet it is a fact 
that until a few months ago there was 
no such thing as a standard Life of 
our greatest poet in existence; and in 
a certain sense, which we shall explain 
presently, there is none such even 
now. No doubt there has been Halli- 
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well-Phillips’s “Outlines of the Life of 
Shakespeare,” which, in spite of its 
unassuming title, grew to the extent of 
two somewhat portly volumes; but Hal- 
liwell-Phillips, though a diligent anti- 
quarian, had few literary gifts, and his 
work is a collection of materials, rath- 
er than a true biography. For a biog- 
raphy worthy of the name more is 
needed than a zeal for accumulating 
facts, and the enthusiasm of the col- 
lector and the specialist is likely to be 
fatal to it. Modesty, and the reluc- 
tance to assume authority to deal with 
a subject so unique in character, have, 
no doubt, deterred some, and the fear 
that nothing new was left to be said 
may have deterred others; while some, 
who have not been deterred at all, have 
failed to produce results either attrac- 
tive or authoritative. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the great “Dictionary of 
National Biography” has brought a 
remedy. Obviously, when the turn of 
the letter S came, somebody must treat 
of Shakespeare; and the duty was very 
rightly undertaken by the editor him- 
self, Mr. Sidney Lee, whose long study 
of Elizabethan literature gave him am- 
ple qualifications for the task. The ar- 
ticle was duly written, published, and 
welcomed with approbation, and the 
natural sequence is its appearance, 
with considerable amplifications, in in- 
dependent book form. Whence it 
comes to pass that now, at the ends of 
the ages, we have at last a “Life of 
William Shakespeare.” 

It is necessary, however, to qualify 
this statement. A biography, properly 
so called, should consist of two parts: 
a narrative of what a man did, and a 
picture of what he was. According 
as the subject of the biography was a 
-man of action or a man of thought, the 
relative importance of these two parts 
will vary; but both must be present in 
some degree. We want to know some- 
thing of a great general’s character; 
we want to have at least an outline of 
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the external life of a great poet. Now 
Mr. Lee has deliberately devoted him- 
self almost wholly to one branch, and 
that the least important branch of 
the life of Shakespeare—that, namely, 
which relates to his external fortunes. 
He has attempted no analysis of the in- 
tellect and genius of Shakespeare. A 
novice might read the book and have 
barely the faintest knowledge of the 
character of the poet’s greatness. When 
we have traced the fortunes of the 
Stratford boy from his cradle in Hen- 
ley Street to his honored tomb beside 
the altar in the parish church, we know 
little or nothing of what manner of 
man he was. A biography of Shake- 
speare which omits to consider his 
genius is not unlike the play of “Ham- 
let” without the character of the Prince 
of Denmark. 

Yet there is very good reason for the 
course adopted by Mr. Lee, and his 
work, even limited in this way, is a 
real and valuable contribution to sci- 
ence. Of studies and estimates of 
Shakespeare’s genius there is no end, 
an inexhaustible subject having pro- 
duced an inexhaustible crop of litera- 
ry grain—both wheat and chaff. Also 
the world has not wanted enthusiasts 
to investigate various parts of Shake- 
speare’s career, who have collected all 
that could be known, guessed, or in- 
vented about him in many capacities— 
as deer-stealer, lover, husband, lawyer, 
divine, actor, manager, landowner, cit- 
izen, and what not. But what we have 
not hitherto had is a careful and au- 
thoritative survey of the evidence re- 
lating to his external life, separating 
the true from the false, the certain 
from the hypothetical, and estimating 
the result with calm and impartial 
judgment. This is what Mr. Lee, ap- 
plying to this case the principles and 
traditions which make the “Dictionary 
of National Biography” such an inval- 
uable storehouse of facts as opposed 
to fads, has given us, and for this we 
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have much reason to be grateful. So 
much nonsense has been written about 
Shakespeare, and the subject has been 
so much left in the hands of the enthu- 
siast and the faddist, that it was emi- 
nently desirable that it should be treat- 
ed de novo by a trained man of letters, 
who had no axe of his own to grind (or 
only a little one), and who was fitted by 
his temperament and his studies to 
deal with it in a wide and comprehen- 
sive manner. 

It is a commonplace to say that very 
little is known of the life of Shake- 
speare. Some persons have exulted in 
the fact, as securing our great dram- 
atist’s name from desecration by the 
sort of chatter which brawls round the 
lives of some among our later poets. 
Others have taken advantage of it to 
build up fantastic theories, such as the 
astounding “Baconian” nightmare, of 
which Mrs. Potts and Mr. Ignatius 
Donnelly are the most notorious vic- 
tims. Mr. Lee meets both classes with 
a denial of their fundamental postu- 
late, saying that we in fact possess 
with regard to Shakespeare “a mass of 
details which far exceeds that accessi- 
ble in the case of any other contempo- 
rary professional writer;’* and he jus- 
tifies his claim by producing a volume 
of nearly five hundred pages, which no 
one can accuse of being unduly padded 
out. It is to this “mass of detail’ that 
he appeals to establish the truth of the 
traditional view of Shakespeare’s ca- 
reer, and to refute the legends which 
have been built up around it. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the re- 
search which is summed up in Mr. 
Lee’s pages, it remains true, in a very 
real and important sense, that we 
know very little of Shakespeare’s life. 
We may know enough to make the 
speculations of the Baconians as im- 
probable on external grounds as they 
are on internal, and yet be very far 
from possessing that intimate knowl- 


1 Life of William Shakespeare, p. 361. 
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edge of the poet which a biography 
should give us. The life of every man, 
as we have said above, is made up of 
two elements—his actions and his char- 
acter—and when he is a great man, a 
third element must be taken into ac- 
count—his genius. Therefore, if we are 
really to know what manner of man a 
great writer was, we must know the 
circumstances of his external life, his 
character and his genius. For the full- 
est exposition of his genius, we must 
no doubt go to his own works; but for 
information with regard to his char- 
acter and the incidents of his life, we 
must look to his biographer, and we 
may also fairly ask of him to give us 
some not inadequate survey and crit- 
icism of his genius as well. 

Now in the case of Shakespeare it 
may fairly be maintained that with re- 
gard to one of these elements—namely, 
his genius—we have the _ fullest 
means of judging from his extant 
works; while with regard to another, 
the circumstances of his external 
life, Mr. Lee is justified in maintaining 
that we have very adequate informa- 
tion in the “mass of details’ which 
modern research has gathered togeth- 
er. But with regard to the third ele- 
ment, his character, we are as much 
in the dark as ever. Some writers, no 
doubt, give us in their own works as 
full a representation of their charac- 
ter as we have any right to expect, es- 
pecially when, as is often the case, we 
know something of the circumstances 
under which their works were com- 
posed. Do not we feel as if we were 
well acquainted with the characters of 
Horace and Petrarch, of Chaucer and 
Lamb, of Byron and Wordsworth, 
without being obliged to turn to the 
pages of their biographies? But with 
the more dramatic poets the certainty 
of this feeling of acquaintanceship di- 
minishes, and it reaches vanishing 
point in the case of the most dramatic 
and most “objective” of them all, 
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Shakespeare. The attempt has from 
time to time been made to elicit his 
character and his opinions from his 
writings, but the result has rare- 
ly satisfied any one except the 
author of the attempt. Somewhere 
or other, no doubt, in the pages of his 
dramas, his own opinions have received 
expression; but who shall say when or 
where? There is no special purpose or 
moral obviously enforced in them; rath- 
er, the poet has posed his men and 
Women on the stage, and his whole 
genius has gone out to divine what 
they would say and do under the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed, 
without thought of his own personal 
emotions and opinions. Therefore, from 
the plays of Shakespeare alone we can 
gain no sure clue to his character; even 
the Sonnets, with their note of appar- 
ently intimate self-revelation, we shall 
find to be unreliable in this respect; and 
we cannot supply the want from any 
other sources of information. We may 
trace the Warwickshire poet through 
the various stages of his life; we may 
watch the marvellous creations of the 
dramatist’s genius, and study their 
characters; but his own character es- 
capes us. The real Shakespeare is as 
much an enigma as ever. 

Not that this ignorance is wholly to 
be regretted. On the contrary, we 
would rather associate ourselves with 
those who regard it as a matter for 
thankfulness that “we know so little 
about Shakespeare.” It is on the side 
of their character that not a few of our 
great inspired writers have failed; and 
it is on the failures that modern re- 
search so much delights to dwell. 
Some knowledge of a writer's life may 
be useful and helpful; but full details 
of it only serve to show us that side of 
him in which he differs least from sur- 
rounding humanity, and in which he 
takes his portion of those ills to which 
flesh is heir. It serves simply no good 


purpose to know that Shelley’s matri- 
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monial experiments were unhappy and 


discreditable, that Lamb sometimes 
drank too much, that Carlyle could say 
nasty things to and about his wife. 
Some people say that such records 
show us the human side of genius and 
thereby increase our sympathy with it. 
What they mean is that it gives them 
the pleasurable sensation of feeling 
that great genius is, in some of its as- 
pects, only on a level with themselves. 
But it is exactly that aspect of genius 
which is quite profitless to behold. We 
can see plenty of human frailty with- 
out going out of our way to look for it. 
What we want from the greatly gifted 
members of the human family is the 
exposition of the great gifts which they 
possess, and whereby we may be in- 
structed, moved, amused, or edified, as 
the case may be. The less we know of 
their defects and failures, the better. 
So it is, pre-eminently, with Shake- 
speare. If we knew more about his 
private life, if we possessed his corre- 
spondence, or a larger share of the gos- 
sip of his contemporaries, we should 
no doubt find much that would interest 
us, but it is also highly probable that 
we should learn some things to his dis- 
advantage. On the other hand, it is 
certain that we should learn nothing 
which would raise our estimate of his 
genius. It is better that we should 
forego this whole department of infor- 
mation, and be content to know Shake- 
speare as we know A@schylus and Plato 
and Virgil, as great transcendent fig- 
ures in the history of mankind, as 
prophets and seers and creators, not 
as sharers in the coarser clay of our 
common humanity. The more we look 
up to them, the more we shall be will- 
ing to accept from them the great les- 
sons which they, from their heights, 
are able to teach us, without reflecting 
that they, too, failed at times in the 
traffic of their daily life to maintain 
the standard which they reached in the 
highest moments of their inspiration. 























If, however, we wish to know how 
Shakespeare walked the earth, and un- 
der what circumstances his transcen- 
dent dramas were produced, we cannot 
have a better guide than Mr. Lee. Fol- 
lowing in his footsteps, we will sum- 
marize what is known of Shakespeare's 
external life. Born on April 22 or 23, 
1564, he was a member of a family 
somewhat plentifully scattered among 
the villages of Warwickshire. “As 
many as_ thirty-four Warwickshire 
towns or villages were inhabited by 
Shakespeare families in the seventeenth 
century. Among them all William was 
a common Christian name;” so that, 
not even if we find documents mention- 
ing the name of William Shakespeare, 
and belonging to the county of War- 
wickshire, are we entitled to assume 
that they necessarily refer to the poet. 
His father, himself the son of a farm- 
er at Snitterfield, migrated to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and established himself 
there as a trader of a somewhat miscel- 
laneous kind. Formany years he pros- 
pered in his business; he married a 
wife of substantial fortune; and he 
filled various municipal offices of con- 
siderable importance. From about 
1572, however, his fortunes changed; 
his properties were sold or mortgaged, 
without liberating him from the bur- 
den of his debts, and he ceased to bear 
his part in the municipal duties of 
Stratford. Meanwhile his son William 
(his third child, but the eldest that sur- 
vived infancy) was learning Latin and 
French at the Grammar School, which 
visitors to Stratford may still see to- 
day, and a knowledge of country life 
and country sports in the fields and 
woods which lay around the town;’ nor 
is there any sufficient reason to doubt 
the truth of the ancient tradition that 
he did not always confine his sporting 
excursions to land on which he was en- 
titled to go. But before his trouble 
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2 Life of William Shakespeare, p. 2. 
3See the Right Hon. D. B. Madden's Diary 
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of Master William Silence: 
peare and Elizabethan Sport. 
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with Sir Thomas Lucy's keepers at 
Charlecote, he had got into a difficulty 
of another kind, resulting (apparently 
under some compulsion from the lady's 
relatives) in a somewhat hurried mar- 
riage, at the age of eighteen, with a 
woman eight years older than himself, 
resident in the little cottage at Shot- 
tery, within a short and pleasant walk 
across the fields from Stratford, which 
is now, under the title of “Anne Hath- 
away’s cottage,” the property of the 
nation. Various indications show that 
the marriage was not wholly a success; 
and this fact may have co-operated 
with the Charlecote misadventure, and 
possibly also with his father’s growing 
embarrassments, to drive young Shake- 
speare from his native town, to seek 
his fortune in London. 

It was probably in 1585 that he left 
Stratford, and whether or not he made 
his way immediately to London, it is 
tolerably certain that he was there very 
shortly after this date. The details of 
his life at this time are not fully 
known; and tradition, or the fancies of 
those who think he must have had 
practical acquaintance with the vari- 
ous crafts and professions of which he 
shows technical knowledge in his plays, 
provide him during this period with 
various occupations, as schoolmaster, 
soldier, printer, lawyer’s clerk, and 
holder of horses outside the doors of 
the playhouse. The last of these sto- 
ries rests upon the best evidence, and 
the employment described is not an 
impossible stage in the progress which 
led him, at some date previous to 1594, 
to a place in the company of players 
patronized by the Earl of Leicester, the 
great magnate of his own native coun- 
ty. He entered this company in the 
first instance as an actor, not as an au- 
thor: and an actor he remained until 
his final retirement from all connection 
with the stage. Tradition speaks fa- 
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vorably of his talents in this capacity} 
and though it assigns him no part of 
the first rank, his name neverthelessy 
appears high in the various lists of 
players in which it is included. The 
company to which he belonged, in ad- 
dition to acting in London, frequently 
went on tour in the _ provinces; 
and the stages of many of the 
towns in central and southern Eng- 
land may have borne him on their 
boards during the twenty years or so of 
his acting life‘ The speculations 
which have carried him abroad, how- 
ever, to such places as Elsinore and 
Venice may safely be disregarded. 

At what date he “commenced au- 
thor” is unknown; but it seems certain 
that his first efforts took the form (very 
common in those pre-copyright days, 
when a play was the absolute property 
of the manager to whom the author 
sold his manuscript) of revisions of the 
work of other men. To this class be- 
long notably “Titus Andronicus” and 
the three parts of “Henry VI.,” the 
proportion of Shakespeare’s work in 
these four plays increasing in each of 
them successively. “Love’s Labor’s 
Lost” is, almost beyond doubt, the ear- 
liest of his unaided productions, poss!- 
bly (as Mr. Lee holds) the earliest of all 
his dramatic works; and this was 
closely followed by the “Comedy of Er- 
rors” and “The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.” To the same period belong 
the two historical plays “Richard III.” 
and “Richard II.,” written under the 
influence of Marlowe, and the first of 
the tragedies, “Romeo and _ Juliet.” 
All of these plays must apparently be 
assigned to the years 1590-1594, and 
the number of them is sufficient proof 
of the young playwright’s fertility in 
invention, while his increasing mastery 
of the dramatic art is plainly evident 
in the later plays of the group, “Rich- 
ard III.,” “Richard II.,” and “Romeo 
and Juliet.” 


*Lee, op. cit. p. 40. 
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It should be observed in passing that 
the precise dates of Shakespeare’s 
plays are rarely known. Sometimes a 
notice of the production of a play has 
been preserved, but we do not always 
know whether it was its first appear- 
ance; and this uncertainty is increased 
by the prevalence of the practice of re- 
handling and revising plays some years 
after their original production. Only 
sixteen of Shakespeare's dramas were 
printed during his lifetime, and as the 
printing was in no case contemporary 
with the first production on the stage, 
the dates of their appearance in type 
only provide us with a terminus ante 
quem. The minute criticism, however, 
to which his works have been subject- 
ed has led to the noting of many char- 
acteristics of style and metre which 
are of great assistance in determining 
the relative ages of the several plays. 
It is dangerous to press the evidence 
of any one detail of style too far as a 
criterion of date, but when several dif- 
ferent lines of evidence converge on 
practically the same results, they may 
fairly be accepted as trustworthy; and 
on the whole it may be said that the 
order of Shakespeare’s plays is known 
with a very fair approach to certainty. 

The years 1590-1594 were not, how- 
ever, wholly given up to dramatic com- 
position. It is to this period that we 
have also to assign the greater part of 
the non-dramatic poems which claim 
Shakespeare’s authorship. In 1593 
“Venus and Adonis” was printed, with 
a dedication, signed by the poet him- 
self, to the Earl of Southampton; and 
in 1594 “The Rape of Lucrece” fol- 
lowed, under the same patronage. Both 
poems were very popular, and passed 
through several editions during their 
author’s lifetime. How much earlier 
than the dates of their publication they 
were actually written cannot be known, 
but it is in any case clear that they be- 
long to the earliest period of Shake- 
speare’s literary activity, and no seri- 
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ous problem is connected with their 
chronology. The same cannot, unfor- 
tunately be said of the Sonnets, which 
fall next to be considered, and with 
which, as is well known, one of the 
most notable cruces in literary history 
is connected. The problem is twofold, 
concerning both their date and the per- 
son or persons to whom they are ad- 
dressed. On both points much ink has 
been shed. We do not propose to add 
much to the effusion, but briefly to 
state the present aspect of the problem 
and Mr. Lee’s attitude towards it. 
What is known with certainty as to 
the date of production of the Sonnets 
is that in 1598 Francis Meres referred 
in laudatory terms to Shakespeare’s 
“sugred sonrets among his private 
friends,” showing that some of them, 
at least, were then circulating private- 
ly, as was not unusual with such com- 
positions; that in 1599 W. Jaggard pi- 
ratically printed two of them in his 
“Passionate Pilgrim,” to which he had 
the impudence to attach Shakespeare’s 
name; and that in 1609 Thomas Thorpe, 
equally piratically, printed the whole 
collection as we know it now. To this 
edition no author’s dedication was at- 
tached, as was customary in the case 
of authorized publications, and as had 
been the case with Shakespeare’s ear- 
lier volumes of poetry; but the publish- 
er prefixed to it a dedication to “Mr. 
W. H., the onlie begetter of these en- 
suing sonnets,” which has gone near 
to cause bloodshed among critics. The 
almost universal assumption has been 
that the term “begetter” implies that 
“Mr. W. H.” was the young man of 
high birth to whom many of the son- 
nets are addressed; and while one 
school identifies him with the Earl of 
Pembroke, whose family names, Wil- 
liam Herbert, give the desired initials 
correctly, a more prevalent view has 
seen in him the Earl of Southampton, 
Shakespeare’s known friend and pa- 
tron, the initials of whose name, Henry 
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Wriothesley, give W. H. reversed, 
which is surely near enough for any 
advocate of a theory. The controversy 
between these rival interpretations has 
raged very hotly, and turns largely up 
on the ages of the noblemen concerned, 
the details, known or supposed, ef their 
lives and their love affairs, and the as- 
sumed dates of the sonnets. To the 
combatants thus engaged enters Mr. 
Lee with the theory (not wholly new, 
but never put forward so formally be- 
fore) that “begetter” in the dedication 
means nothing more than “procurer,” 
and with the suggestion (which we be- 
lieve to be wholly new) that “Mr. W. 
H.” is merely a stationer’s assistant, 
William Hall, who had procured the 
manuscript of the poems for Thorpe 
to print. The theory is at first sight 
somewhat astounding, but Mr. Lee can 
make out a good case for it. If Thorpe 
had been in a position to dedicate his 
volume to either Pembroke or South- 
ampton, he would unquestionably have 
given him his full style and title, there- 
by to add éclat to the publication. It 
is conceivable that the poet might have 
hesitated in 1609 to connect a peer of 
the realm with these effusions, appro- 
priate rather to his youth; but this 
consideration would not affect the pl- 
ratical publisher. He would either give 
the name in full or not at all. Further, 
Pembroke was never intimate with 
Shakespeare, so far as we know, and 
he was never known as “Mr. William 
Herbert,” but as “the Lord Herbert.” 
With Southampton, Shakespeare was 
intimate enough, and it is highly prob- 
able that many of the sonnets were in 
fact addressed to him, but the descrip- 
tion “Mr. W. H.” applies to him still 
less than to Herbert. On the other 
hand, Thorpe had already dedicated 
one volume to a colleague in the trade, 
Blount; and William Hall had already 
distinguished himself as a “procurer” 
of literary wares, having in 1606 issued 
(through a different printer) some 
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posthumous poems of Robert South- 
well, to which he prefixed a dedication 
signed “W. H.” 

For the presentation of the whole 
case we must refer the reader to Mr. 
Lee, who deals with the subject in 
greater detail than with any other in- 
cident in Shakespeare’s life. Whether 
his identification of “Mr. W. H.” with 
William Hall be accepted or not (and 
the evidence, though plausible, is not 
conclusive), he has at least shown that 
the identification with either Pem- 
broke or Southampton is most improb- 
able. Nor does his iconoclasm stop 
here. It has been usual to interpret 
the Sonnets literally, to regard their 
statements as autobiographical revela- 
tions: in short, to say with Words- 
worth 


“With this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart.” 


Mr. Lee, on the other hand, regards 
them rather as poetical exercises in a 
vein which happened to be in fashion 
during the last decade of the sixteenth 
century. 


“For the half-dozen years following 
the appearance of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
volume [ ‘Astrophel and Stella,’ 1591], 
the writing of sonnets, both singly and 
in connected sequences, engaged more 
literary activity in this country than it 
engaged at any period here or else- 
where. Men and women of the culti- 
vated Elizabethan nobility encouraged 
poets to celebrate in single sonnets 
their virtues and graces, and under the 
same patronage there were produced 
multitudes of sonnet-sequences which 
more or less fancifully narrated, after 
the manner of Petrarch and his suc- 
cessors, the pleasures and pains of love. 
Between 1591 and 1597 no aspirant to 
poetic fame in the country failed to 
seek a patron’s ears by a trial of skill 
on the popular poetic instrument, and 
Shakespeare, who habitually kept 
abreast of the currents of contempora- 
ry literary taste, applied himself to 
sonnetteering with all the force of his 
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poetic genius, when the fashion was at 
its height.” (pp. 83, 84.) 


To the support of this thesis, Mr. Lee 
brings the result of a detailed examin- 
ation of the Elizabethan sonnet-litera- 
ture which goes far to make out his 
case. Readers of the Church Quarter- 
ly Review may remember that a sim- 
ilar view has been advocated by Pro- 
fessor Courthope with regard to the 
sonnets of Sir Philip Sidney;* and the 
personal note is not struck more 
strongly. by Shakespeare than by Sid- 
ney. We were prepared to accept this 
view with regard to Sidney’s sonnets; 
we are still more ready to accept it 
with regard to Shakespeare’s. We have 
never been able to agree with those 
who profess to find in the Sonnets the 
quintessence of passion, the self-reve- 
lation of the depths of the soul. Arti- 
ficiality is stamped deep upon the 
whole series. Many of the sonnets are 
mere elaborations of fantastic conceits, 
irreconcilable with real and deep feel- 
ing. No doubt there are exceptions. 
The finest sonnets express the true 
thoughts of the poet’s mind in solemn, 
sometimes magnificent, language; but 
these are precisely the sonnets in 
which the theme is least that of love. 
It may be said that conceits were of 
the essence of poetic style at the time 
when the sonnets were written; but a 
reference to the lyrics of Elizabethan 
poets of -far lower rank than Shake- 
speare will show that it was by no 
means impossible to express a genuine 
passion in genuine language. The ex- 
cessive employment of conventional 
language by any writer may be due ei- 
ther to deliberate purpose—an experi- 
mentation on a set theme in a set style 
—or to inability to express himself 
save under accepted and prevalent 
forms. The latter alternative cannot 
apply to Shakespeare, and we are 


5 History of English Literature, vol. fi.; cf. 


Chureh Quarterly Review, xlvi. 114. 
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therefore thrown back on the former. 
Shakespeare no doubt took some real 
friend (probably Southampton) as the 
subject of his poems; but he addressed 
him because he wished to write son- 
nets, and did not write sonnets because 
he wished to address him. Round the 
nucleus of real experience he built his 
imaginative structure, and where ex- 
perience ends and imagination begins 
we are no longer in a position to say; 
but we believe no more than Browning 
that Shakespeare truly unlocked his 
heart with this sonnet-key. 

We have dwelt rather long on this 
question of the Sonnets, because it is 
the most novel and controversial part 
of Mr. Lee’s book. His theory with re- 
gard to them, enforced as it is by a 
wide induction from the Elizabethan 
literature of similar type, is his chief 
contribution to Shakespearian criti- 
cism. For the rest, he is mainly em- 
ployed in collecting and sifting the con- 
clusions of others. Yet it would be 
wrong to attach too much importance 
to the Sonnets. Despite the indiscrim- 
inate epithets of praise that have been 
lavished upon them, and despite their 
very real beauty, we venture to affirm 
that if Shakespeare were known by 
them alone, he would not stand even 
at the head of English sonnetteers. 
Great they (or rather some of them) 
are, and notable they must always be; 
but in Shakespeare it is not the poet of 
the Sonnets that we reverence, but 
the creator of Macbeth and Lear, of 
Falstaff and Beatrice and Rosalind. 

To the dramas, then, it is time to re- 
turn, taking up the tale where we 
dropped it, after the production of 
“Richard II.” and “Romeo and Juliet.” 
The plays which followed these, with- 
out any such break as we have here 
made in the narrative, “King John” 
and “The Merchant of Venice,” show 
a marked advance in dramatic force 
and characterization; and they were 
succeeded, probably in 1595, by the de- 
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lightful extravaganza of “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.” In “All's Well 
that Ends Well,” and “The Taming of 
a Shrew” (the latter a revision of an 
old play by another hand) we may 
seem—except for the character of Hele- 
na in the former play—to go back to 
the style of the earlier dramas, such as 
“The Two Gentlemen of Verona” and 
“The Comedy of Errors;” but they pave 
the way to a brilliant group of plays, 
in which grave and gay are mingled 
with that unique power which is one 
of Shakespeare’s greatest glories. These 
are the historical dramas of “Henry 
IV.” (both parts), and “Henry V.,” 
with their kindred comedy, “The Mer- 
ry Wives of Windsor.” These form an 
unrivalled galaxy of wit and wisdom, 
and with them (all apparently written 
before the end of 1598) Shakespeare’s 
genius may be said to have reached its 
maturity. 

And what a maturity it was. It is 
almost incredible that ten such plays 
should have been produced in seven 
years as those which Shakespeare com- 
posed between 1599 and 1606: first, 
three supreme comedies—“Much Ado 
about Nothing,” “As you Like It,” and 
“Twelfth Night;” then in 1601, “Julius 
Cesar,” the first of his Roman trilogy, 
with that magnificent tour de force, the 
speech of Antony over Czresar’s corpse; 
next “Hamlet,” the most marvellous 
and most enigmatic of plays; then, as 
by a sort of reaction, “Troilus and 
Cressida,” the least successful of the 
productions of this great period, but 
amply compensated for by the four 
most powerfully tragic plays that even 
Shakespeare ever wrote, “Othello,” 
“Measure for Measure” (strangely 
reckoned as a comedy in the tradition- 
al classification), “Macbeth,” and 
“King Lear.” Nothing can explain 
such a combination of quantity with 
quality, and nothing can minimize such 
an achievement. We can only say that 
Shakespeare’s genius was so high and 
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strong that the natural outpourings of 
his mind reached the highest point of 
creative power attained by man; that 
to him it was as easy to create immor- 
tal types of humanity, to make his 
creatures do and say exactly the true 
and the natural thing, as it is to a les- 
ser man to pour out newspaper leaders 
or magazine articles. Considering this 
record, we can well believe the players’ 
tradition preserved by Ben Jonson that 
he “never blotted a line;”’ for only un- 
der such conditions could such a mass 
of work have been produced. It also 
explains the fact that, so far as is 
known by tradition or can be gathered 
from his works, he was quite uncon- 
scious of the supreme quality of his 
genius. To him it came naturally to 
produce on this higher plane, while his 
contemporaries labored under the diffi- 
culty, common to all contemporary crit- 
icism, of distinguishing the creation of 
enduring types of humanity from the 
production of superficial and epheme- 
ral portraits of contemporary manners. 
There is only one parallel in modern 
literature to such fertility of creative 
power, and that is in the case of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

After the great seven years, some re- 
action was natural; and in “Timon of 
Athens,” which followed “Lear” in 
1607, we find tragic gloom, and some- 
thing of the spirit of Lear himself, 
without the same convincingness of 
characterization or the same blending 
of pity with terror. In part this may 
be accounted for by the fact that 
Shakespeare was not working single- 
handed, but with some coadjutor un- 
known, to whom most of the third and 
fifth acts are assigned. This was even 
more the case with the next play, 
“Pericles,” in which he is believed to 
have had as his assistants George Wil- 
kins and William Rowley, dramatists 
unequal to work in such a partnership. 
But in “Antony and Cleopatra,” writ- 
ten probably in 1608, Shakespeare’s 
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genius shines out again in its greatest 
splendor; and “Coriolanus,” if perhaps 
less commanding, is less only in the 
sense that even among Shakespeare’s 
great plays there must be degrees of 
greatness and success. Finally a se- 
rener tone than that of the great trag- 
edies, “an ampler ether, a diviner air,” 
may be felt in “Cymbeline,” “A Win- 
ter’s Tale,” and “The Tempest,” with 
which Shakespeare’s dramatic career 
practically ends. Other plays there 
were, such as the lost play, “Cardenio,” 
“The Two Noble Kinsmen,” and “Hen- 
ry VIII.,” which were produced at a 
later date than “The Tempest,” and in 
the authorship of which Shakespeare 
is believed to have had a hand; but 
these may have been unfinished drafts 
which managers of the theatre hand- 
ed over to another dramatist (appar- 
ently, in each case, John Fletcher) to 
revise and complete, just as Shake- 
speare himself, at the beginning of his 
career, had re-handled the work of 
other men. 

By the time these plays were pro- 
duced upon the stage the dramatist 
had apparently left the scene of his 
triumphs. With the completion of 
“The Tempest” in 1611, Shakespeare, 
like his own Prospero, broke his staff 
and buried his book, and returned to 
mere sublunary affairs and occupa- 
tions. Of his share in these it is now 
time to speak, for, as Mr. Lee argues, 
it is an essential characteristic of Shake- 
speare that his ability did not exhaust 
itself in dramatic production, but was 
capable of practical exercise in worldly 
interests. During the years which fol- 
lowed his migration from Stratford to 
London, his father’s difficulties had 
continually increased, and records of 
actions against him for debt are fre- 
quent. For eleven years the poet did 
not return to his native town, but with 
his first visit, in 1596, the actions 
against his father cease, and are not 
renewed. At the same time, the father, 
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probably at the son’s desire, made ap- 
plication to the College of Heralds for 
a coat of arms, which, however, was 
not finally granted until 1599. Having 
once broken the ice by this first return, 
and being now by his advance in his 
profession a man of substance, the 
poet appears to have visited Stratford 
annually, and to have taken a promi- 
nent position among its inhabitants, In 
1597 he vought the house known as 
New Place, the largest mansion in the 
town, and restored it from the ruin in- 
to which it had fallen, though he did 
not take up his own abode in it till his 
final retirement from the dramatic pro- 
fession in 1611. 

The question is sometimes asked, 
“How was Shakespeare able to afford 
such large outlays as the Stratford rec- 
ords imply?’ The adherents of the Ba- 
conian theory have even found here a 
mystery insoluble except on the hy- 
pothesis that he was receiving large 
sums of money from a wealthy patron 
in return for secret services, such as 
lending his name to cloak that patron’s 
dramatic activities. Therefore Mr. 
Lee does a useful piece of work when 
he draws up a statement of Shake- 
speare’s probable income in 1599, just 
before he became part owner of the 
Globe Theatre (pp. 196-204). As play- 
wright, at the current rates of remu- 
neration (from 6/. to 111. for a new play, 
about 4/. for revising an old play, and 
certain extras in the way of benefits), 
he was probably earning about 201. a 
year. As actor his receipts would be 
much larger, probably about 1101. a 
year, making 130/. in all; and since the 
purchasing power of money in Eliza- 
beth’s reign was about eight times 
what it is now, such an income would 
be equivalent to some 1,000/. at the 
present day. In addition, it must be 
remembered that in the Earl of South- 
* Namely, his signature to the purchase-deed 
(now in the Guildhall Library) and to a mort- 


gage on the house for part of the purchase 
money (now in the British Museum). The three 
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ampton he had a munificent patron 
and friend, who on one occasion, ac- 
cording to tradition, gave him a large 
sum of money in order to complete a 
purchase. After 1599, when the Globe 
Theatre was built, his income must 
have been considerably larger, since he 
held in it a part share, which may have 
prought him in anything from 2001. to 
4001., beside his salary as an actor. 
He also held a small share in the 
Blackfriars Theatre, while the rates of 
remuneration of dramatists rose con- 
siderably under James I. Altogether 
Mr. Lee estimates that during the lat- 
ter part of his life he was earning 
above 6001. a year in money of the pe- 
riod, equivalent to about 5,000/. now. 
With such an income he was well able 
to make the investments in landed 
property in Stratford to which the 
town records bear witness. At his 
death he left, as his will shows, 3501. 
in money, with a considerable amount 
of real estate, purchased at short in- 
tervals in the years 1599 to 1611—the 
years, be it noted, in which he was 
also producing the finest works of his 
dramatic genius. 

In 1611 he probably sold his share in 
the two theatres and retired to Strat- 
ford, though still paying occasional 
visits to town, where he even pur- 
chased in 1613 a house in Blackfriars, 
a transaction which is incidentally of 
interest to us since to it we owe the 
production of two out of the five ex- 
tant examples of Shakespeare’s hand- 
writing.’ Various details of his life at 
Stratford, which have been preserved 
in record or tradition, show that he 
was a person of consequence in his na- 
tive town, and that his later years 
were spent, as Rowe the actor says, 
“in ease, retirement, and the conversa- 
tion of his friends.’” He was not an old 
man, but his health was failing. Early 
remaining signatures are on the three sheets of 


his will, preserved at Somerset House. 
7 Lee, p. 266. 
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in 1616 his will was prepared, and not 
long before it was needed. According 
to the evidence of the vicar of Strat- 
ford, it was to a visit from his friends 
Ben Jonson and Drayton, and to the 
festivity therefrom resulting, that his 
last illness was due. In March, the 
will, prepared in January, was signed, 
anu on the 23d of April he died. His 
body lies, as all visitors to Stratford 
know, in the chancel of the beautiful 
parish church,’ hard by the altar—a 
position to which he was entitled as 
part owner of the tithes—and above it 
the bust of the poet looks down on the 
thousands of visitors from all the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations, who make their 
pilgrimage to the grave of the greatest 
master of their world-wide tongue. 
Thus far we have followed Mr. Lee 
through his great undertaking, and 
have nothing but admiration for the 
way in which he has performed it. 
There is much in addition which we 
have not even summarized, such as the 
careful account of the various extant 
portraits of Shakespeare, the bibliog- 
raphy of his works and his posthu- 
mous fame, and the ten appendices on 
certain special points (mainly in con- 
nection with the Sonnets) which bear 
witness alike to Mr. Lee’s learning and 
his industry. It is a work of which Mr. 
Lee may be proud, and for which his 
readers may be grateful. And yet It 
leaves us still asking for more. We 
still have the vision of a biography of 
Shakespeare which shall tell us not 
less of what he did and more of what he 
was. Will not some one do for the ws- 
8 Terribly disfigured, though, by the appeals 


for donations (addressed especially to Ameri- 
cans) which meet one at every turn. 


The Church Quarterly Review. 
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thetic criticism of Shakespeare what 
Mr. Lee has dene for his biography— 
put aside all indiscriminate laudation 
and enthusiastic superlatives, and pre- 
sent us with a sane and critical appre- 
ciation of his genius? It is not a new 
view of him that we want, since a new 
Shakespeare is little likely to be a true 
one, but a discrimination between the 
wheat and the tares which have been 
so plentifully lavished upon us by pre- 
vious critics. It is a task requiring 
great taste, great literary skill, and 
great knowledge, especially of Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean literature. We 
do not want a study of Shakespeare 
merely as we see him now, as the 
crowned king of English, nay, of the 
world’s, literature; but we want a 
study of him in relation to his own 
times, showing what in him is due to 
his surroundings, what he shares with 
that amazing brotherhood of drama- 
tists with and among whom he worked, 
and what is due to his own genius. 
We shall not admire him less, but 
more, from a true apprehension of his 
relation to his contemporaries; and we 
shall see more clearly than is always 
the case in these days when to blame 
Shakespeare is almost sacrilege and to 
praise him is commonplace, wherein 
precisely his real greatness consists. It 
is much that we ask, and needs an ex- 
ceptionally gifted man; but it should 
not be beyond the power of the race 
to produce such a man. It is a debt 
that we owe to Shakespeare, and a debt 
that should be discharged if we are to 
show ourselves duly grateful for the 
privilege that has been bestowed upon 
us of being his fellow-countrymen and 
heirs to the products of his genius. 
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Fora spectacle of “hollow hearts 
that wear a mask” there was no better 
standpoint than the stalls of Covent 
Garden in 1899 with your face to the 
audience. Upon the whole, fashionable 
marriage supplied the greater amount 
of fluttering excitement this year, per- 
haps; on the other hand, manicure 
showed signs of becoming a serious 
preoccupation. In dining—the ever-su- 
perlative function of social life in Eng- 
land, and not a bad one either—a 
certain evolutionary change appears, 
and is not unlikely to spread. 
Revolutionary it might also be called, 
since it is a return to tavern-dining. 
Private parties are given at “smart” 
hotels often enough to suggest the be- 
ginning of a vogue. And as a vogue it 
may pass; yet out of the words “multi- 
tude,” “money,” “convenience,” sub- 
stantial reason for the practice may be 
grubbed. Of dancing there seems to 
have been more than the recent aver- 
age, which, according to many anxious 
mothers, has been painfully low. Ina 
season of é¢clatant fashionable mar- 
riage, such an average naturally tends 
to rectification. There is stimulus, 
there is hope. Good-natured women 
with commodious houses are moved to 
kindness, and there are one or two 
more great balls. Yet had there been 
more dancing this year, and much more, 
it could not have equalled the very 
grave demand. But dress!—there we 
come to the most notable thing of all. 

Mr. Winterley, who has on various oc- 
easions reported upon what is much 
more than a pleasure to the eye, being 
at the same time financial ravage and 
a torment of hearts, goes back to Sus- 
sex out of patience on all scores. No 
pleasure to the eye, says this social ob- 
server, tolerant, urbane, old in bottle— 
“No pleasure at all, except what the 


loom and the vat provide. Beautiful 
tissues in exquisite dyes, fashioned in 
the taste and sometimes by the hand, 
apparently, of an upholsterer. Indeed, 
were there a tolerable synonym of ‘up- 
holstered,’ that is the word I should 
choose to describe many a dame of my 
acquaintance in her newest gown. 
Even in the designs on these fine stuffs, 
wherein the Western handicraftsman 
matches the East at last, there is or 
was a prevalent curtain-and-cord motif 
that might have been caught from Gil- 
low’s; and it was only too faithfully 
carried out by the constructionist who 
made up the material. Another effect 
was obviously borrowed from the top- 
hamper of those new-fangled standard 
lamps; and it is still favorite, though 
the modes of a seasons are now the 
modes of a month, or perhaps of a 
week. ‘Give me the name of your up- 
holsterer,’ I would have said to a dear 
lady of my acquaintance, only for its 
offending her too much; but as it cer- 
tainly would, I did say, ‘Give me the 
name of your dressmaker, for 1 am 
distressed in mind and wish to ask her 
a question.’ She naturally inquired 
what her dressmaker had to do with 
my distress, and whether she herself 
could not answer as well. This opened 
my way. I explained that I was anx- 
ious to know whether it was true, as I 
had read somewhere, that the London 
dressmakers were all out of their 
minds before the middle of July with 
the extraordinary number of gowns 
they were ordered to supply, their 
young women being in similar case 
from want of sleep. If so, whence the 
demand arose, and what sudden accre- 
tion of wealth—which seemed to be 
general—justified its indulgence. I was 
at once assured that the answer was 
quite simple, and that there was noth- 
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ing in it. On many occasions no one 
under forty could wear anythi g but 
these Liberty muslin sort of stuffs, 
which were odious if not perfectly 
fresh, and were done for in no time; 
so that there was really nothing for it 
but a larger number of dresses—which 
after all, were cheap, I was to remem- 
ber.* 

“Ah, I know this cheapness. Bach- 
elors with married sisters and modest- 
ly inquiring minds, bachelors who are 
trustees, bachelors who are called in 
when friends or relatives come to grief 
—they know. This cheapness is a 
cheapness that should allow me pro- 
vision of forty dress-coats a year, with 
a margin for new socks of the very 
best spun silk every week. No. There 
was something in the explanation, no 
doubt; but I fear me that the full truth 
could not be confessed even though the 
bolt was about to be withdrawn, the 
fatal ‘drop’ to fall, the lady to be 
launched into eternity. Mere competi- 
tion in the brag of spending cannot be 
avowed and continued with decency. 
The nearest approach to avowal is 
made when we hear that one must live 
up to the times, or to one’s neighbors, 
or to one’s social obligations and what 
is expected of us. But were our multi- 
tudinous daughters of luxury to make 
a clean breast of it, they would confess 
that, often, where many of them are 
gathered together in array, it is a mélée 
in which wounds are given and taken, 
and triumphs glory and rankle right 
and left in a silent Donnybrook of the 
brag of spending. Return to cards as 
a fashionable vice cannot be recom- 
mended per se; but whether on com- 
parison of broad results and ultimate 
consequences, it be not preferable to 
this other when an equal height of ex- 
travagance has been reached, will be 


2Says a professional authority: “A simple 
‘cotton gown’ as we now know it, made of the 
coarsest linen fabric trimmed with coarse Rus- 
sian lace, will cost as much as fifteen pounds.”’ 
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an interesting question before long. 
That the prevalent vice is essentially 
the more savage, more indulgent of the 
lower primitive instincts,can be shown 
at any time, I think. And again, again, 
again, where does the money come 
from to supply the game at which so 
many play? I do not aim the question 
at the thousand and one miracles of ex- 
penditure performed every day, but, 
more innocently and scientifically, at 
the gross sum, the money in the lump, 
the prodigious ‘tottle of the whole,’ to 
which even the millionairesses only 
contribute the price of hats and bon- 
nets and gowns for selves and daugh- 
ters. What vast extraneous fund sup- 
plies without exhaustion the insuffi- 
ciencies that seem innumerable to all 
observers? The National Drink Bill 
has had its turn, and a very good one. 
By this time it has been thoroughly ex- 
amined for all that it can yield to 
every department of social inquiry. 
The Dress Bill——” 

But the rest of Mr. Winterley’s letter 
is too long to print, and it barely 
touches upon a particularly interesting 
part of his subject, though he evident- 
ly had it in mind. 

The man and the woman are one, 
and yet they are different. They are 
very dear to each other, but because of 
their difference each sex has its spe- 
cial privileges, appanages, and assign- 
ments in the scheme of companionship, 
even when the two are so intimately 
related as to be considered identical. 
To say “kitchen” and “counting-house” 
in the same breath, or to imagine the 
intentional deposit of bonnet-boxes in 
the smoking-room, sufficiently brings 
out my meaning. It is difficult to tell 
why a man should not enter, and fre- 
quently enter, a part of his premises 
in which he has a direct interest daily 
renewed, but that in doing so he en- 
croaches offensively is agreed; and 
more delicate understandings are nu- 
merous. 
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By one of these unspoken conven- 
tions, the Newspaper has been consid- 
ered the appanage of Man. Women 
the most conscious of command at the 
breakfast-table stop short of appropri- 
ating the newspaper. No woman sen- 
sitive to the fine yet rigorous delicacies 
of the domestic condominium ever 
opens the paper first. Behind his news- 
paper a man is in retirement: its com- 
panionship marks him “private.” With 
the mere act of taking it up he is in his 
study: that is to say, where Woman 
enters only by permission, and where 
the intrusion of bonnet-boxes (were 
that attempted which till now seemed 
inconceivable) would be a grievance 
bordering on outrage. 

Now, however, a man’s newspaper is 
no longer his own. He enters it to ind 
the bonnet-boxes there. The milliner 
herself is in possession, scattering her 
blouses and vests, her skirts and bod- 
ices, her ruches and tuckers, her fichus, 
her chemisettes, and her chatter, up 
one column and down another, with 
exuberant impropriety. An otherwise 
offensive invasion, it humiliates, we 
know not why, unless that it makes 
men feel like Peeping Toms entirely 
against their will. And it is not as if 
women hadn’t newspapers of their 
own. There are scores of such, all de- 
voted to attire, and each with separate 
altars and side-chapels for the modiste, 
the corsetier, the perruquier, and all 
concerned as ministers and celebrants 
of the cult. Nor is it as if the raptures 
of the toilette were sung in a corner of 
the newspapers once our own. They 
are allowed to break out in all direc- 
tions. A new play being put upon the 
stage you hasten to read of the first 
night’s performance, and plump into a 
rhapsodical “description of the dress- 
es.” Wading out of that, you leap a 
long lyric of lovely gowns in the audi- 
ence, but only to drop into the details 
of similar “confections” when you turn 
to the race-course, or scan the news 
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from Henley. There are no popular 
preachers nowadays, or we should read 
on Mondays of how Lady A., “sitting 
immediately under the pulpit, looked 
delicious in a white crépe de Chine over 
cerise taffetas; while Lady B. and her 
girls——” and so forth. Women are 
net yet admitted to Parliament; when 
they are, the lady reporter will be there 
to gem the debates with such records 
as that “the Hon. Mrs. Coalport (ex- 
quisitely gowned in oyster silk, sweetly 
enriched with godets in vieur rose and 
bouillonné a@ merveille in white chiffon) 
rose to express her undying hostility” 
to whatever it was that Mrs. Coalport 
was hostile to. 

But there are ways of looking at the 
matter which are less of a joke. When 
so many publications of every grade, 
some selling in tens of thousands, 
others at a greater rate, mirror the lux- 
ury of fine ladies and reflect the de- 
lights of being charmingly dressed; 
when the demand for this sort of read- 
ing seems so wide and eager that the 
sober publishers of the soberest news- 
papers have to give way to it; when 
the dresses on the stage are an ac- 
knowledged attraction of the theatre, 
and every other place of public resort 
is a show and a study of the same 
kind, what should we think? 

For one thing, we may suspect, per- 
haps, the original spontaneity of this 
demand. We may suppose it nursed 
into flourishing existence by the enter- 
prise of Supply in want of customers, 
and perceptive of an unworked field of 
human interest... Women are half the 
population; and it is an old remark 
that when they talk together their 
more sacred converse is ever of him 
and of it, and that— 


Every “he” a sweetheart means, 
And every “it” a gown. 


The first result of this observation, as 
it affects printers and publishers, was 
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the love-tale as a commodity; its coun- 
terpart had naturally to await the com- 
ing of the lady journalist. A man may 
be a rare designer and an_ excellent 
cutter-out; but he has neither the eye 
to drink, nor the soul to feel, nor the 
utterance to make known the beauty 
of a Paris gown. No man, whatever 
his culture, ever really thrilled to the 
perfections of a toque or felt the poesy 
of pure paduasoy—capabilities which 
every housemaid is born with. Came 
the lady journalist then, and with her 
the means of calling forth, cultivating, 
ministering to, and making a market 
of the widest range of sensibilities in 
the female breast, save one alone. 
Small blame to the sensibilities. They 
are as natural and as innocent as those 
others of which we make romance 
and song. There is no more harm 
in loving to look pretty than in 
loving to be loved; and order and 
sweetness and other good things come 
of the desire “‘still to be neat, still to be 
dressed.” But, like those other sensi- 
bilities, they have highly cultivable 
extremes, and in that condition they 
make aids and associates of bad, tor- 
menting and tormented passions. That 
is an old story, of course; but what we 
speak of is something new. We speak 
of entirely new provocation to these 
extremes, and provocation that works 
several ways at once. The craving for 
notoriety which is at the same time 
inspired and gratified by the newspa- 
per press, has overcome the crowd of 
idle rich women as readily as other 
folk. To them the lady journalist ap- 
pears with help to their only way of 
satisfaction; and, by degrees, her ac- 
count in the public press of Mrs. B.'s 
wonderful appearance in one turn-out, 
the dream of loveliness presented 
Blackwood'’s Magazine. 
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by Lady C. in another, has stimulated 
a competition of cost and display in 
dress which has neverrun so high as 
this season. But the consequent mis- 
chief ends not where it began. It is not 
only to a few hundreds of fine ladies 
that the competition appeals. At the 
same time many wealthy women who 
hope to figure publicly—that is to say, 
notoriously—in the world of fashion to 
which they belong, hear and respond 
with all their hearts, and with all their 
souls, and with all their financial 
strength. These raise the standard of 
“living up to what is expected of us” 
for others of the same rank and the 
same “sets,” but with no such com- 
mand of the wherewithal. Hence 
much tribulation, much temptation of 
sorts, soreness of heart incalculable, 
and all for no real or no_ sub- 
stantial cause. And still thé mis- 
chief spreads, descending from class 
to class,and in every class afflict- 
ing women of small means and 
no pretentiousness quite as much as 
any. For a woman need not have 
much personal vanity to be hurt when 
she makes a comparatively poor figure 
in every company she enters. She may 
even be unhappy without being at all 
weak or wicked; while as for them 
that are, they may drop into more un- 
happiness still, carrying other folk 
with them. Now, if but a very small 
percentage of the whole number of 
women within risk of this social plague 
were touched by it, the total would not 
be small; for starting at the apex of 
society, it is repeated in round after 
round of an expanding spiral (there are 
no separate “circles” in our social sys- 
tem) till it ends in the tens of thou- 
sands of a lower middle class. 
The Looker-On. 
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To most of us the Englishwoman of 
the Restoration is represented by the 
glorified romps who sat to Sir Peter 
Lely, and upon whom Congreve, Far- 
quhar and Vanbrugh modelled their 
audacious heroines; by my Lady Cas- 
tlemaine, Mrs. Stewart, La_ Belle 
Hamilton and “Pretty Nelly.” It must 
not be forgotten, however, that the 
lively favorites of Charles II. represent 
only one type of seventeenth-century 
womanhood. The middie class was 
slowly forming itself out of a society 
that had hitherto been composed of pa- 
tricians and plebeians, with a sharply 
defined line between the two, and the 
middle-class housewife was already in 
existence. We shouid know but little 
about her, however, if itwere not for the 
good offices of Mr. Pepys. As a com- 
panion picture to his own portrait, he 
has left us a highly-finished sketch of 
his wife. For the space of nine years 
she is our intimate acquaintance. We 
are shown all her follies and weakness- 
es; the sharpness of her temper is not 
hid from us; we can cherish no illu- 
sions -regarding her jealousy, her van- 
ity and her extravagance. And the re- 
sult clearly proves that the seven- 
teenth-century woman bears a surpris- 
ing resemblance to the nineteenth-cen- 
tury woman of the same class. Mrs. 
Pepys, an “unschooled, unlessoned 
girl,” married at fifteen for the sake of 
her pretty face toa husband of twenty- 
two, is twin-sister in all essential qual- 
ities to the young middle-class subur- 
ban wife of the present day. Her diffi- 
culties with the servants, her revolt 
against the dulness of her existence, 
her lack of rational occupation, her so- 
cial ambitions, her undisciplined emo- 
tions, are still typical of the girl-ma- 
trons of Upper Tooting or Peckham 
Rye. 


Pepys can hardly be said to have 
shown his usual practical common- 
sense when he chose, for his wife, Eliz- 
abeth, daughter of the Sieur we St. 
Michel, a French gentleman who had 
lost two fortunes by turning Huguenot. 
M. de St. Michel came to England in 
the suite of Henrietta Maria, anu there 
married an Irish lady, daughter of Sir 
Francis Kingsmill. From first to last 
he seems to have been an unfortunate 
man, with a craze for inventions, not 
one of which brought him fame or 
profit. His son Balthazar said of him, 
“My father at last grew full of whim- 
sies and propositions of perpetual mo- 
tion, etc., to kings, princes and others, 
which soaked his pocket, and brought 
all our family low by his not minding 
anything else, spending all he had got, 
and getting no employment to bring in 
more.”” St. Michel seems to have been 
highly delighted at his daughter’s mar- 
riage to Pepys, though the couple were 
at first so poor that they were obliged 
to live in one room of the house of 
Samuel’s cousin, Sir Edward Montagu, 
afterwards Lord Sandwich. 

When the famous “Diary” begins, in 
January, 1660, Mr. and Mrs, Pepys are 
living in their own house in Westmin- 
ster, with an establishment of a maid 
anda boy, and an income of fifty 
pounds a year. A few months later a 
considerable change in their fortunes 
took place, for Samuel the 
appointment of Clerk of the Acts, with 
4 salary of £350 a year, as well as a 
house at the Navy Office. With in- 
creasing prosperity came fresh troub- 
les and worries, and many are the 
entries in the “Diary” relating to the 
shortcomings and delinquencies of a 
long series of maid-servants. “At my 
coming home,” he writes on one occa- 
sion, “I am sorry to find my wife dis- 
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pleased with her maid Doll, whose fault 
is that she cannot keep peace, but must 
always be talking in hn angry manner, 
though it be without any reason, which 
I am sorry for, and do see the incon- 
venience which do attend the increase 
of a man’s fortune by being forced to 
keep more servants, which brings 
trouble.” 

The husband’s promotion naturally 
entails upon him fresh expenses, for 
his wife wishes her wardrobe to bear 
witness to her improved position. Ac- 
cordingly, she persuades Lady Sand- 
wich, Samuel’s patroness, to urge him 
to greater liberality, and he, pretending 
to be pleased with the idea, decides to 
bestow “a lace” upon her. “I found,” 
he observes a few days later, “that my 
Lady had agreed upon a lace for my 
wife for six pounds, which I seemed 
glad of that it was not more, though 
in my mind I think it too much, and I 
pray God keep me so to order myself 
and my wife’s expenses that no incon- 
venience in purse or honor follow this 
my prodigality.”’ 

He did his best to keep his wife from 
falling into extravagant ways by 
painting glowing pictures of the glories 
they would enjoy when they had 
achieved wealth, proposing to her, as 
he says, “what I could and would do 
if I were worth £2000, that is, be a 
knight and keep a coach, which pleased 
her, and so I do hope we shall hereaf- 
ter live to save something.” 

In August, 1662, the house is being 
enlarged by a top-story, and Mrs, 
Pepys pays her annual visit to her 
husband’s parents at Brampton, near 
Cambridge. As usual, she quarrels 
violently with her relations, and brings 
a long list of grievances home to her 
husband. He is too pleased to get her 
back to pay much attention to the 
squabble, but enters in his “Diary” 
that he never had greater content in 
his wife than now, “she continuing 
with the same care and thrift and in- 
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nocence as long as I keep her from oc- 
casions of being otherwise, as ever she 
was in her life.” Truly, a back-handed 
style of compliment! 

This satisfactory state of things was 
not destined to continue very long, for 
in November we find the couple quar- 
relling over the question of another in- 
crease to the household, namely, a 
waiting-woman for Mrs. Pepys. At 
that date the waiting-woman seems to 
have been usually a girl of superior 
birth and accomplishments, something 
between a companion and a lady’s 
maid. She was expected to be musical 
as well as domesticated, and enjoyed 
the privilege of sitting down to the ta- 
ble with her mistress, and accompany- 
ing her to theatres and on shopping ex- 
peditions. Pepys rebelled against this 
new expense, and, to use his own 
words, “sorely angered my wife, who 
indeed do live very lonely, but I per- 
ceive it is want of work that do make 
her and all other people think of spend- 
ing their time worse, and this I owe to 
my building, that do not permit of her 
undertaking anything of work, because 
the house has been so dirty.” The 
quarrel presently reaches such a pitch 
that Mrs. Pepys sends a letter of com- 
plaint to her husband at his office, 
which he decides not to read, but to 
burn before her eyes. In the end, how- 
ever, he yields to the inevitable, and a 
girl is engaged, who remains but a few 
weeks, and Pepys piously attributes 
her departure to the good providence 
of God, to prevent his running behind- 
hand with the world. “I am somewhat 
contented therewith,” he concludes, 
“and shall make my wife so, who, poor 
wretch, I know will consider of things. 
though in good earnest the privacy of 
her life must be irksome to her.” 

Although Samuel Pepys can hardly 
be regarded as an ideal husband, even 
for the time in which he lived, 
yet he had his good points. He 
Was mean, untruthful, quarrelsome 
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and unfaithful, but he was _ hon- 
estly desirous of making a compan- 
ion of his wife, he could see things 
from her point of view as well as from 
his own, and he never grudged time or 
money that was spent on her mental 
improvement. It was only with the 
eighteenth century that the strong prej- 
udice against feminine culture came 
in—the notion that learning and accom- 
plishments necessarily disqualify a 
woman for the duties of her sex; but 
it was probably not every seventeenth- 
century husband who allowed his 
young wife to take lessons in singing, 
dancing, drawing and flute-playing, and 
himself taught her arithmetic and the 
use of the globes. Unfortunately, Mrs. 
Pepys’ ear was so defective that her 
singing gave her husband more pain 
than pleasure; but they piped duets to- 
gether very happily in the summer 
evenings, and he took a genuine pride 
and pleasure in her progress with her 
pencil. The dancing lessons were less 
successful, Mrs. Pepys, as her husband 
observes, being hardly likely to do any 
great good at it, “because she is so con- 
ceited that she do well already, though 
I think no such thing.” Later, he com- 
plains that she will not be thought to 
need telling by him or Ashwell, the 
new waiting-woman, “and yet she will 
plead that she has learnt but a month, 
which causes many short fallings-out 
between us.” Pepys becomes desper- 
ately jealous of the dancing-master, 
for which, as he confesses with rare 
and admirable candor, “I ought to be 
beaten, especially since God knows 
that I do not find honesty enough in 
my own mind but that upon a small 
temptation I could be false to her, and 
therefore ought not to expect more jus- 
tice from her.” 

The dancing-lessons continue to be a 
bone of contention between the couple, 
and Pepys begins to fear that without 
discretion he will go near to losing his 
command over his wife, the more so 
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since, in the presence of Ashwell, ne 
does not like to check her with a blow, 
as he would have done heretofore. But 
he complains that nothing is so inju- 
rious to his authority as “giving her 
occasion of dancing and other pleas- 
ures, whereby her mind is taken up 
from her business, and finds other 
sweets besides pleasing of me, and so 
makes her that she begins not to take 
pleasure in me, or study to please me 
as heretofore.” 

The modern wife will feel deep sym- 
pathy with Mrs. Pepys when she reads 
that upon casting up his monthly ac- 
counts on one occasion Pepys discovers 
that he is worth considerably less than 
the month before, in consequence of 
having laid out a considerable sum in 
new clothes for himself and his wife, 
viz. about twelve pounds for her and 
fifty-five for himself. After this, let no 
woman desire the return of pictur- 
esque fashions for masculine attire. 
These may be all very well for fancy 
dress balls, but for every-day life— 
Pepys’ figures speak for themselves. It 
must be admitted, however, that Sam- 
uel takes a deep and sympathetic inter- 
est in all the details of his wife’s toilet. 
One fine Sunday he walks with her to 
Gray’s Inn “to observe fashions of the 
ladies, because of my wife’s making 
some clothes.” On another Sunday he 
went to church alone, and describes 
how there “I found my Lady Batten 
in a velvet gown, which vexed me that 
she should be in it before my wife, or 
that I am able to put her into one, but 
what cannot be, cannot be. However, 
when I came home I told my wife of 
it, and to see my weakness, I could on 
the sudden have found my heart to 
have offered her one, but on second 
thoughts put it by, and indeed it would 
undo me to think of doing as Sir Wil- 
liam Batten and his lady do, who hath 
a good estate beside his office.” 

As time goes on quarrels become 
more frequent in the household, though 
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these are only of short duration, for 
the sun is seldom allowed to €o down 
on Samuel's wrath. His wife’s temper 
is less easily appeased, but then she 
had usually more to forgive. On one 
occasion Pepys relates that in return 
for a sharp answer, he pulled his wife's 
nose, “The poor wretch took it mighty 
ill,” he observes, “and I believe besides 
wringing her nose she did feel pain, 
and so cried a great while, but by and 
by I made her friends.” Another day 
a squabble arose about some delinquen- 
cies of the servants, and Samuel con- 
fesses, “I did strike her over the left 
eye such a blow as the poor wretch did 
ery out, and was in great pain, but yet 
her spirit was such as to endeavor to 
bite and scratch me. But I coying with 
her made her leave crying, and sent for 
butter and parsley, and friends pres- 
ently one with another, and I up, vexed 
at my heart to think what I ‘had done, 
for she was forced to lay a poultice to 
her eye all day, and Is black, and the 
people of the house observed.” It was 
evidently the fear of gossip on the part 
of “the people of the house” that lent 
the chief sting to Pepys’ remorse for 
his hasty blow. 

Mrs. Pepys’ spirit was certainly not 
broken, for only a week or so later her 
husband enters in his “Diary:’’— 
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“Was vexed with my wife’s having 
looked out a letter in ‘Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’ about jealousy for me to read, 
which she industriously and malicious- 
ly caused me to do, and the truth is, my 
conscience told me it was most proper 
for me, and therefore was touched at 
it, but read it out most frankly; but it 
stuck in my stomach.” 


The question of the waiting-woman 
continued to be a frequent source of 
dissension. It was not long after the 
providential departure of the first that 
Mrs. Pepys began to agitate for a sec- 
ond. In the course of an argument up- 


on this favorite topic, she brought out 
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a copy of the written complaint which 
she had formerly sent to her husband, 
and which he had burnt without read- 


ing. 


“She now read it,” he tells us, “and 
it was so piquant, and wrote in Eng- 
lish, and most of it true, of the retired- 
ness of her life, and how unpleasant it 
was; that being wrote in English, and 
so in danger of being read by others, 
I was vexed at it, and desired and then 
commanded her to tear it. When she 
desired to be excused it, I forced it 
from her and tore it, and withal took 
her other bundle of papers from her 
. . . and tore them all before her face, 
though it went to my heart to do it, she 
crying and desiring me not to do it; 
but such was my passion and trouble 
to see the letters of my love to her, and 
my will wherein I had given her all I 
have in the world, to be joined with a 
paper of so much disgrace to me, and 
dishonor, if it should be found by any- 
body.” 


The torn pieces were afterward 
burned by the irate husband, but the 
same evening the quarrel was patched 
up, Pepys presented his wife with a 
new moiré gown, and another “wom- 
an” was engaged. 

Mrs. Pepys’ complaints of the dul- 
ness and loneliness of her life do not 
seem altogether well-founded. We 
hear of numerous little pleasure-parties, 
either down the river, or into the coun- 
try to eat cherries and cream. The vis- 
its to the theatre are frequent too, ex- 
cept when Pepys has made a vow to go 
to no more plays for a fixed period, and 
it is seldom that a week passes with- 
out a dinner, supper or christening, the 
latter being a most popular festivity. 
A.dinner party was no light undertak- 
ing in the seventeenth century, judging 
from the bills of fare which Pepys has 
left on record. On January 13, 1663, 
the young couple gave a party to eight 
guests, for which they provided oys- 
iters, a hash of rabbits, a lamb, and a 
rare chine of beef, a great dish of roast 




















fowls, a tart, and fruit and cheese. “My 
dinner,” observes Pepys complacently, 
“was noble and enough. At night to 
supper we had a good sack posset and 
cold meat, and sent my guests away 
about ten o’clock, both them and my- 
self highly pleased at our management 
of this day.” 

There is a delightful touch of nature 
—feminine nature—about Mrs. Pepys’ 
method of keeping her household ac- 
counts. Samuel examined these ac- 
counts periodically, and on one occa- 
sion he relates that, “Finding things 
that seemed doubtful, I was angry, 
though she did make it pretty plain, but 
confessed that when she do miss a sum 
she do add something to other things 
to make up, and upon my being very 
angry, she do protest that she will lay 
up something for herself to buy a 
necklace with, which maddened me, 
and do still trouble me, for I fear she 
will forget by degrees the way of 
living cheap, and under a_ sense of 
want.” How many young housewives, 
before and since, have kept accounts 
after the fashion of Mrs. Pepys! 

A rather lurid light is thrown upon 
the manners and customs of the time 
by the entry for February 21, 1665: 
“My wife busy in going with the wom- 
an to the hot-house to bathe herself af- 
ter her being long within doors in the 
dirt, so that she now pretends to a res- 
olution of being hereafter very clean. 
How long it will last I can guess.” On 
February 25 he writes again, “Home 
late, and to clean myself with warm 
water; my wife will have me because 
she do herself.’ This is the last that 
we hear of these extraordinary efforts 
in the direction of cleanliness. 

During the time that the plague was 
at its worst Mrs. Pepys was sent with 
her maids to Woolwich, while her hus- 
band remained ‘at his post. He ran 
down to visit her from time to time, 
and on August 22 he writes, after a 
night at Woolwich, “Up, and after 
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much pleasant talk, and being impor- 
tuned by my wife and her two maids 
for me to buy a necklace of pearls for 
her, and I promising to give her one of 
£60 in two years at farthest, and in less 
if she pleases me in her painting, I 
went away.” Mrs. Pepys must have 
made good progress in her new accom- 
plishments, for in the following April 
Pepys presents her with a pearl neck- 
lace containing three rows, which cost 
£80. 

About this time Mrs. Pepys was sit- 
ting for her portrait to Hales. She 
was painted in the character of St. 
Katherine, and the likeness is said to be 
a good one, though Hales complained 
that her nose gave him as much trouble 
as another person’s face. She is 
represented as a large woman, looking 
considerably older than her years, with 
full lips and an expression of the fash- 
ionable languishing type. Certainly 
she is not so handsome, according to 
our modern ideas, as her reputation for 
beauty would have led one to suspect. 

In the year of the Great Fire, Mr. 
Pepys, after making up his accounts, 
thanks his Maker, that notwithstand- 
ing his late great expenses, which in- 
clude £80 for the pearl necklace, £40 
for a set of chairs, and £40 for por- 
traits of himself, his father and his 
wife, he is worth over £5000. Nothing 
has yet been said, however, about the 
coach and the knighthood, which he 
had promised his wife to obtain as 
soon as he was the master of £2000. It 
is not until nearly two years later that 
the coach is in contemplation and Mrs. 
Pepys is “mightily pleased” at the 
idea. But shortly after occurs the en- 
try, “In lieu of a coach this year I have 
got my wife to be contented with ‘her 
closet being done up, and going into 
the country for a month or two.” 

Mrs. Pepys goes to Brampton in May, 
and in June, after a lively month of 
grass-widowerhood, Pepys joins her 
there, and together they make a tour 
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to Oxford, Salisbury, Bath and Bristol. 
On the last stage of the journey home 
Pepys expresses himself as being 
“somewhat out of humor all day, re- 
flecting on my wife’s neglect of things, 
and impertinent humors got by this 
liberty of being from me, which she is 
never to be trusted with, for she is a 
fool.” 

Upon her return Mrs. Pepys learns 
that her husband has been gadding 
about in her absence, escorting ladies 
to the theatre, and giving them sup- 
pers. This throws her into a “melan- 
choly, fusty humor,” and next morn- 
ing, we are told, “she fell into her blub- 
bering again, and at length had a re- 
quest to make to me, which was that 
she might go into France and live 
there out of trouble; then all came out, 
that I loved pleasure and denied her 
any, and a deal of do.” However, Sam- 
uel contrived to pacify her with mild 
words and few, and a little later the 
coach is purchased, and Mrs. Pepys is 
described as being “almost out of her- 
self with joy.” 

A few weeks of quiet and content- 
ment proved to be only the calm before 
the storm, for on October 25 a domes- 
tic catastrophe occurred which shat- 
tered the peace of the household for 
many a month to come. There had 
been from time to time a good deal of 
jealousy on Mrs. Pepys’ part of her 
husband’s attentions to her waiting- 
women, who were usually both clever- 
er and more accomplished young wom- 
en than their mistress. But when 
Pepys is discovered embracing the la- 
test comer, Deb Willett, his wife’s fury 
knows no bounds. In the course of her 
reproaches and accusations, she re- 
minds him of her old kindnesses to 
him, and the many temptations she 
had refused out of faithfulness to him, 
especially from my Lord Sandwich, 


and afterwards the courtship of my 
Lord Hinchingbroke, even to the troub- 
le of his lady. 


“All which,” says the 
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repentant Samuel, “I did acknowledge, 
and was troubled for, and wept.” 

In the end he succeeds in pacifying 
his wife by promising to discharge Deb 
Willett at once, and to show his dislike 
to her in every possible way. No sooner 
is the girl out of the house, however, 
than he sets to work to try and discov- 
er her whereabouts, and a few days 
later contrives to arrange an interview 
with her. The meeting comes to Mrs. 
Pepys’ ears, and her wrath breaks out 
afresh. She threatens to slit the girl’s 
nose, vows that she will leave her hus- 
band and shame him before all the 
world, and even demands money from 
him to buy her silence. “So, with most 
perfect confusion and shame of face 
and heart,” writes the culprit, “in sor- 
row and shame, and the greatest agony 
in the world, I did pass this afternoon 
fearing it would never have an end.” 

It is William Hewer, Pepys’ faithful 
clerk, who intercedes for his master, 
and finally obtains his pardon, on con- 
dition that he writes an insulting letter 
to Deb, and solemnly swears never to 
see or speak to her again. For the mo- 
ment Pepys is firmly resolved not to 
give his wife more occasion for dis- 
putes of this kind as long as he lives, 
being convinced that there is “no curse 
in the world so great as this of differ- 
ences between her and myself, and 
therefore I do, by the grace of God, 
promise never to offend her more.” 

During the next few days the culprit 
is not allowed to go out alone, but is 
compelled to take William Hewer 
about with him, like a gaoler. At home 
his wife strikes him, pulls his hair, and 
even threatens him with red-hot tongs, 
all which he bears patiently, knowing 
that he has deserved it. As soon as 
matters quiet down a little, he cheer- 
fully breaks all his solemn vows and 
asseverations, and having run against 
Deb accidentally in the street, per- 
suades her to agree to meet him on the 
folowing Sunday at Westminster Hall, 
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then a favorite place for lovers’ assign- 
ations. “My great pain,” he observes, 
as soon as the interview has been ar- 
ranged, “is lest God Almighty shall suf- 
fer me to find out this girl whom 
indeed I love with a bad amour, but 1 
will pray to God to give me strength to 
forbear it.” Providence was kind, for 
Deb failed to keep her appointment, 
and shortly afterward left London for 
Greenwich. 

Meanwhile, Pepys has become in 2 
great measure reconciled to his wife, 
to whom of his own accord he has of- 
fered an allowance of thirty pounds a 
year for dress and personal expenses, 
which she is greatly pleased with, it 
being more than she had ever asked or 
expected. The splendor of the new 
coach, doubtless, also helped to put 
matters on a pleasanter footing. 
On the first day of May, the pair drive 
together in “Hide Park,” Mrs. Pepys 
in a flowered tabby gown, laced ex- 
ceedingly pretty, and Mr. Pepys in a 
colored camelot tunique, with gold lace 
on the sleeves, and a flowered tabby 
vest. They had new liveries of serge, 
the horses’ manes and tails tied with 
red ribbons, green reins, and the stan- 
dards gilt with varnish, “so that people 
did look mightily upon us.” 

This description of the pride and 
glory to which the couple had now at- 
tained occurs in the closing pages of 
the “Diary,” for the last entry is 
penned in the same month, May 31, 
1669. When he takes his leave of us 
Pepys is preparing to go abroad with 
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his wife for a few months in the hope 
that rest and change may improve his 
failing sight. It was shortly after her 
return from this foreign tour that Mrs. 
Pepys was taken ill with a fever, and 
died on November 10, 1669, aged only 
twenty-nine. She was buried in the 
church of St. Olave’s, Hart Street, and 
Pepys composed a Latin epitaph for 
her memorial tablet. 

So the curtain falls on the little do- 
mestic drama. The couple have quar- 
relled and made friends again for the 
last time; their music is silent; their 
flowered tabby suits are laid aside, and 
the fine coach with the green reins and 
gilt standards is seen no more in “Hide 
Park.” Although it is impossible to 
feel much admiration or even respect 
for Mrs. Samuel Pepys, one cannot 
part from her without a lingering re- 
gret. She was not very wise, nor very 
amiable, and she did not distinguish 
herself either as a wife or a housekeep- 
er. But with all her faults and fail- 
ings she was a live human being, a real 
woman, if not of the most exalted type. 
Pepys who had been at such pains to 
make a companion of her, who had 
consulted her, read with her, instruct- 
ed her, piped duets with her, and taken 
such a deep interest in the dressing of 
her hair and the trimming of her 
gowns, is said to have sincerely 
mourned her loss, and, unlike most dis- 
consolate widowers who compose florid 
epitaphs to the departed spouse, he 
proved the reality of his feeling by nev- 
er giving her a successor. 
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Still another edition of The Waverley 
Novels is promised, this time with an- 
notations by Dr. Garnett. 


Col. Durand’s volume, “The Making 
of a Frontier,” which Mr. Murray has 


in press, should have a strong element 
of personal interest, since the author 
was British Agent at Gilgit from 1889 
to 1894. 


Mr. Hugh Thomson has contributed 
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illustrations and Mr. Austin Dobson an 
introduction to “Peg Woffington,” the 
initial volume of a new edition of the 
writings of Charles Reade. 


Busch’s Bismarck is to be published 
in a condensed, one-volume form. Few 
works could lend themselves to con- 
densation more easily, or with better 
prospect of being improved in the 
process. 


The English publishers and booksel- 
lers have practically reached an agree- 
ment to put up the retail price, or rath- 
er, reduce the purchaser’s discount, in 
the case of books published at any- 
thing over six shillings. 


A curious educational institution, a 
school for publishers, has been estab- 
lished in Paris. There is to be a three 
years’ course, with a great variety of 
branches; but Sir Walter Besant will 
notice with regret that there is no chair 
of Ethics. 


Dana Estes & Co. promise an illus- 
trated edition of Thomas Carlyle’s 
“The French Revolution,” in three vol- 
umes. The illustrations will include 
thirty photogravures on etching paper. 
Few pieces of historical writing could 
be found better adapted to illustration. 


The long-anticipated “Letters of 
Robert Louis Stevenson,” edited by 
Sidney Colvin, with which readers 
have become in part familiar in the 
pages of Scribner's Magazine, are to 
be published soon by the Scribners, 
with numerous illustrations and fac- 
similes. 


A recent auction sale in London of a 
collection of editions and relics of Dick- 
ens produced over $20,000, which seems 
to indicate that Dickens still keeps his 
hold on English readers. The original 
manuscript of “The Battle of Life” 
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brought $2,000, and an extra-illustrat- 
ed copy of Forster’s “Life of Dickens” 
sold for $2,500. 


A good deal of confusion arises from 
the practice of giving different titles 
to the American and English editions 
of the same book. The latest instance 
is Mr. Crockett’s story, “Little Anna 
Mark,” the American edition of which 
is to be entitled “The Isle of the 
Winds.” 


Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, author of the 
striking story of “John Inglesant,” has 
been so long silent that it is depressing 
to find him emerging from his seclu- 
sion te write a peculiarly intemperate 
and ill-considered preface for Mr. Ar- 
thur Galton’s book on “The Message 
and Position of the Church of Eng- 
land.” 


The fourth volume of Mr. James 
Ford Rhodes’s “History of the United 
States” (Harper & Bros.) is nearly 
ready. It begins with McClellan’s Pen- 
insular campaign, and ends with the 
re-election of Lincoln. The _ history, 
when complete, will cover the period 
from the Compromise of 1850 to Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s inauguration. 


Two books on the list of E. B. Treat 
& Co. for early publication appeal to 
readers who are interested in religious 
subjects. “The Old Book and the Old 
Faith,” by the Rey. Dr. Robert Stuart 
MacArthur, contains a series of lec- 
tures on Biblical questions from a con- 
servative point of view. The author is 
one of the most brilliant preachers of 
the Baptist denomination. “New Epis- 
tles from Old Lands,” by the Rev. Dr. 
David Gregg, combines the fruits of 
Bible study and travel in Palestine. 


with 
Com- 
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spects Walter Wyckoff's “The Work- 
ers,” but it deals with lower strata of 
Parts of it have appeared 
in The Century magazine, and other 
parts are new in the volume. Written 
with sympathy and insight, it is realis- 
tic without being unpleasant, and in- 
terprets phases of life with which few 
readers have much acquaintance. 


humanity. 


Franklin Matthew’s “The New-Born 


Cuba” (Harper & Bros.), is made up of , 


the very suggestive and informing ar- 
ticles which the writer contributed 
to Harper’s Weekly under the general 
title, “The Reconstruction of Cuba,” 
which recorded vividly the conditions 
which existed atthe close of the war 
with Spain, and the methods by which 
American military officers have brought 
order out of chaos. To a serious read- 
er, the story is as thrilling as any nar- 
ative of achievements in war, and 
not less gratifying to national pride. 


Hannah Lynch's “Autobiography of 2 
Child” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) appeared 
anonymously as a serial in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. It is certainly not 
to be classed as fiction: and the reader 
is somewhat in doubt whether it is 
veritable autobiography. Looked upon 
as a psychological study, it is marvel- 
lously candid and searching, but pain- 
ful. The reader feels a little as if he 
had witnessed the dissection of a soul: 
and if that process is to be witnessed, 
there is obviously a choice of souls. 
Vivid and realistic as the narrative is, 
one can but hope that the imagination 
has had something to do with deepen- 
ing the color. 


Several books of verse, two ventures 
in biography, and half a dozen or 
more books of fiction are on the list of 
the comparatively young house of Rich- 
ard G. Badger & Co. for early publica- 
tion. The fiction includes “A Beautiful 
Alien,” a novel by Julia Magruder; 
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“Old Madame and Other Tragedies,” a 
volume of short stories by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford; “Cape of Storms,” a 
novel by Percival Pollard; “Vassar 
Stories,” by Miss Grace Margaret Gal- 
laher, who won the prize in The Cen- 
tury competition; and “The House of 
the Sorcerer,” a presentation of negro 
life by Haldane McFall, who dedicates 
the book to his stepmother, Madame 
Sarah Grand. 


A delightful book of travel which 
one must first look through before be- 
ginning to read, and about which one 
wonders whether the text can by any 
possible good fortune be so charming 
as the many illustrations it contains, 
is Dodd, Mead & Company's “Holland 
and the Hollanders.” The narrative 
itself, by David S. Meldrum, proves to 
be an entertaining and well-planned 
description of the country, its people 
and its ways, written with less of the 
guide-book quality and more consecu- 
tiveness and point than is common in 
these days of making endless “sketch- 
es.” The writer has the instinct for 
picking up enlightening bits of fact or 
fancy, and his book is trustworthy as 
well as genial. 


The list of forthcoming publications 
from the press of Silver, Burdett & Co., 
includes, in addition to educational 
works, several volumes of general in- 
terest. One of these is an account of 
“Hawaii and Its People,” by Alexan- 
der S. Twombly, whose knowledge of 
the islands is gained not merely from 
books, but from long residence in Ha- 
wail. Dr. W. A. Mowry and his son, 
A. M. Mowry, the well-known educa- 
tors, are joint authors of a unique his- 
tory of “American Inventions and In- 
ventors; and Professor F. L. Pattee 
writes of “The Foundations of English 
Literature” in a volume equally adapt- 
ed to students and to the general read- 
er; while Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, Musical 
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Director at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, groups into a small volume a 
series of papers on “Music and the 
Comrade Arts.” 


That a series of brief and friendly 
notes may convey the writer’s person- 
ality far more intimately than as many 
long and more pretentious epistles, is 
certainly proved by the little collection 
entitled “Letters of Emerson to a 
Friend,” which is prefaced and edited 
by Charles Eliot Norton and published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. These let- 
ters are wisely left to explain them- 
selves, and they are of varying length 
and informality, some of them being 
merely the shortest and most delight- 
fully expressed of congratulatory 
notes, or comments upon calls or 
journeys. In their earnestness and 
free exchange of thought—one’s imag- 
ination easily supplies the substance at 
least of the other correspondent’s let- 
ters—they furnish a most interesting 
addition to our knowledge of Emerson. 


One of those admirable tales that is 
long enough and rich enough in mate- 
rial to give one a complacent sense of 
satisfaction in beginning to read it is 
Sir Walter Besant’s latest novel, “The 
Orange Girl’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.). The 
plot turns upon the losing and regain- 
ing of the hero’s property, but the hero- 
ine, Jenny Wilmot, the one-time orange 
girl, is so strikingly the chief charac- 
ter in the romance that even the hero 
keeps a humble place in comparison, 
while the hero’s wife, who is not Jen- 
ny, fills a modest réle with most win- 
ning sweetness and good sense. The 
story opens with a scene in the debt- 
or’s prison a century ago, winds in and 
out through the plottings of a gang of 
outlaws and concludes in America, a 
conclusion quite too unusual and 
graphic to be revealed before one most 
grudgingly arrives thereat. 


The Century Company’s fall list is 
rich in fiction, and fiction of a promis- 
ing character. There is included in it 
“The Island,” by Richard Whiteing, 
author of “No. 5 John Street,”—a new 
edition of a story which appeared ten 
years ago, before the author had be- 
come as widely known as he now is: 
Mrs. Burton Harrison’s “The Circle of 
a Century,” containing two love sto- 
ries, the scenes of which are laid in 
New York, one at the beginning of the 
century, and the other at the present 
day: Frank Stockton’s characteristic 
novel, “The Vizier of the Two-horned 
Alexander;” a collection of sea stories 
by Morgan Robertson, called ‘‘Where 
Angels Fear to Tread;” and two vol- 
umes of Southern stories, “His De- 
fence,” by Harry Stillwell Edwards, 
and “Uncle Riah’s Christmas Eve,” by 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. 


We are fallen upon pessimistic times, 
and to find a story that deals with pov- 
erty struggling hopefully upward, and 
trials that bring out strength and 
sweetness of character and lead to hap- 
pier thingsisrare. Butin Mr. Arthur 
Morrison’s wholly delightful “To Lon- 
don Town,” which Herbert S. Stone & 
Co. publish, it is this wholesome cheer- 
fulness and not unrewarded courage 
that are made characteristic of a cer- 
tain group of people in the east side of 
London. The hero of the tale, whom 
readers of The Living Age will recall 
as the “Johnny” of a recent extract in 
the supplement number, is a young fel- 
low of energy and fine feeling, who, 
while making a good fight against des- 
titution, stands by his mother in 
the misery which a_ pitiful and 
unhappy marriage has brought to 
her, and also conducts his own love af- 
fair with manliness and patience. The 
character drawing is exquisite, and the 
book is in many ways the foremost of 
the novels this season has so far pro- 
duced. 








